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PRAYER to AIDONEUS, or HADES, Lord of the 
Dead, that the dying OKDIPUS may 
find Peace. 


(Compare Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 1556ff.) 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


To the Bride whom none beholdeth, 

And to Thee, Lord of the dying, 

In the calm seats that enthrone you, 

In the dark where none hath known you, 
If ye mark man’s adoration, 

Lo, I give it, kneeling, crying, 


Aidéneu! Aidéneu! 


Not in torment, we beseech thee, 

Not with noise of lamentation, 

May he strive to thee and reach thee, 
Through the shadow-haunted city, 
Through the fields that fear enfoldeth: 
He hath known enough of sorrow: 
God is just and shall have pity, 

Shall have mercy on the morrow: 


Aidéneu! Aidéneu! 
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There be noises of disaster, 

There be Woman-Shapes infernal, 
And below the crowded portal— 

So men whisper and refrain not— 
Lo, a wild-beast body lying, 

Lo, the voice of the one that ravens, 
One that hungers, one immortal, 


Gnarling, gnarling from his caverns. 


Still them, thou that art their master, 
Thou, O Terrene, O Nocturnal; 

Let them slumber and complain not; 
Let them cease and leave this mortal 
Open ways and gentle-hearted 
Through the turmoil of the dying, 
Through the dreams of the departed, 
Home to Thee, O Sleep Eternal! 
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DOMINION. 


(To the Invaders.) 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


Lords of disaster, waiting yet to reap 

New glory for the dooms that you have sown, 
New glory, for the ruin, stone on stone, 

Ana bleeding tribute wrung from them that weep; 


Great is your faith, above the watch you keep 
Till there shall spring some vintage of your own 
Out of the tilth of blood and tears alone, 

And trodden breath still crying from the deep. 


Yet, lords of famine, one gift late-discerned— 
But still a triumph and a dwelling place, 

One master-work of might is surely done— 
Only your chosen way could so have earned 
The men and brothers of the Belgian race 
Their everlasting stronghold in the Sun. 








ITALY ARMING. 
W. P. TRENT. 


“The fatal gift of beauty” 
Thy face illumines still, 
Though there nor sense of duty 
Is seen, nor strength of will; 
Thy lovers bide thy lovers 
Unto the end of time; 
Yet who but now discovers 
Thy lineaments of crime? 


O country made immortal 
By chisel, brush, and pen, 
Serving as heaven’s portal 
Unto the souls of men, 
How canst thou seek a foeman, 
When all the world is thine, 
O Heiress of the Roman 
And of the Florentine? 


Vainly the ages, heaping 
Upon thee every grace, 
Entrusted to thy keeping 
The dowry of the race, 
If, sacrificing reason, 
Honor and pride and worth, 
Thou stoop to war and treason 
For a few miles of earth. 


Proceed! Thy fate impending 
We watch with haggard eyes; 
Remorse that knows no ending 
Shall sully not thy skies; 
Thy pictures age shall ravish, 
Thy ruins touch the heart, 
For Nature still is lavish, 
And still supreme is Art. 





FIREFLY. 


(On a Japanese Theme) 


JOHN ERSKINE. 


Night in the garden. No stir of leaves. 
A firefly twinkling from spray to spray. 
The firefly struck my lips, and I brushed it by. 


Now at dawn the voice of my love grieves: 
“Last night, dreaming I was a firefly, 
I flew to your lips—and you brushed me away.” 
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POEMS. 
HILTON R. GREER. 
OPEN FIRES. 


I like my friendships, as I like my fires, 

Open, and ruddy to the seasoned core: 
Sweet-fibered, hickory-hearted : 

The sort to warm a life by, when with storm 
Winter smites hard on wall and pane and rooftree. 


BROWN GRASSES. 


Brown grasses, where the shade and sun 
In bronze-and-amber ripples run, 


Would wayside Man might claim as much 
Warm color at October’s touch, 


And ere his frost, like you, transmute 
Earth-yearnings into ripened fruit! 











THE ROMANCE OF THE RAILS. 


RICHARD BURTON. 


The sleek and shining rails curve down, converge 
Into the sunset yellow; soon the urge 

And mighty thunder of the train awake 
Tremors of terror in the earth, and make 
Man feel his smallness; with a cleaving cry 

The monster, wind-companioned, hurtles by, 
Before imagination is aware 

Is but a murmur on the far-off air, 

A moving blot against the evening glow. 


My dreams slip after it, and long to go 

Out, on, into the rimmed world, vague and wide, 
To meet Tomorrow on the other side. 

I picture how its living freight of souls 

Hurls on to fates as various as their goals :— 
Potential, large adventures, haps that breed 
Romance; the dangers that are God-decreed ; 
The many-colored future’s spicy lure, 

Twice over sweet, because it is unsure. 


And I would up and follow, follow far 
To where the perils and the pageants are! 
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THE LOST ANGEL. 


JULIAN HUXLEY 


Oh thou, pure soul, uplift my heart— 
True lover, make me love like thee! 

Here is a soul for thee to save, 
Though weary shall the saving be. 


First thou must make the coward brave 
—By many bitter doubts and fears: 
And then thy heart, so parched and dry, 
It must be watered—with thy tears. 


There too Hypocrisy and Lust 

Sit lords; and thou wouldst drive them thence? 
Cheat fear (’tis hard) and freely give 

Into my charge thine innocence. 


To give me an abiding hope 
Shall cost thee hours of dark despair; 

And wouldst thou teach me strength—my child, 
My child, it will be hard to bear! 


It will be hard, it will be long, 
Weary, weary will it be 

To trample the devil in the dust 
And find the angel hid in me. 


But when that angel shall be found, 
And at thy bidding shall arise 

And see thy face, he will be thine 
Till death; and that shall be thy prize. 











OUR ECONOMIC PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR 


In the current discussion of our preparedness for war it 
is almost universally assumed that the question turns 
upon the state of our military and naval equipment and 
personnel. Have we battleships enough to confront a 
hostile fleet on equal terms? Have we a large enough 
mobile army to cope with a possible landing force of the 
enemy? Have we sufficient field artillery for a serious 
campaign, and would our ammunition hold out to the 
end? These are grave questions on which we need all 
the information that our naval and military experts, un- 
muzzled, could give us. But there are other questions 
no less grave that we do not even raise. War is an in- 
dustrial and financial, as well as a military problem, and 
economic preparedness is obviously just as essential to 
the successful conduct of a great war as is military pre- 
paredness. The German armies are valiant and splen- 
didly equipped, but Germany would already have been 
crushed if her industrial organization had broken down. 
If Britain is to win, this will be due in part to Kitchener’s 
great army, but in part also to “business as usual.” 

Let us try to imagine what our own condition would be 
if we awoke to find ourselves at war with some nation 
powerful enough to dispute with us the command of the 
seas. Our foreign trade would be wiped out, and the in- 
dustries producing for export, as well as those operating 
upon imported supplies, would at once close down, throw- 
ing hundreds of thousands of men out of employment. 
A financial crisis would supervene, and many industries 
not directly dependent on foreign trade would find their 
powers of production limited by withdrawal of credit, 
and this would mean additional hundreds of thousands 
unemployed. Railway traffic would certainly be thrown 
into confusion; in some parts of the country warehouses 
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would be bursting with surplus commodities, while in 
other parts there would be actual lack of food and fuel. 
At this stage of the crisis the banks would no doubt 
organize and attempt to meet the most crying needs for 
credit, in so far as the conditions of their own security 
permitted ; the government would offer relief through the 
issue of emergency currency and the proclamation of a 
moratorium. None the less we should go through a most 
frightful crisis. Even if our navy should succeed in pre- 
venting the landing of a hostile army, we should stagger 
under the declaration of war as though a mortal blow 
had been dealt us. 


Economic preparedness for war implies the will and 
power of society, as organized in government, to supple- 
ment the energies of private enterprise, when necessary, 
by a vigorous national initiative. In a country with such 
a vast and varied domain as our own, this would involve 
the creation of an information service capable of making 
systematic collection and analysis of data relating to all 
productive resources, human and material, with a view 
to the prompt diversion of industry to new channels in 
time of need. The problem would be a difficult one, but 
not more difficult than that of procuring the precise 
strategic data required in the invasion of hostile terri- 
tory, which we recognize as a necessary part of the work 
of every general staff. In our census office we have the 
rudiments of such an information service, but our states- 
men have not as yet conceived the idea of developing this 
service in such a way as to answer emergency require- 
ments. 


Such a survey of our productive resources would be 
only a preliminary step toward the mobilization of our 
productive powers in time of war. For actually effecting 
such mobilization we should have to make use of the 
machinery of organized banking and finance. At present 
the only purpose that our centralized banking system 
subserves is the protection of the solvency of the banks 
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themselves—an enormously important function, to be 
sure, but not the one of chief importance in time of war. 
At such a time the public interest should supersede the 
private, and the financial resources of the country should 
be placed boldly at the service of enterprise that ad- 
vance the national purpose of maintaining the full func- 
tioning of industry. This is in fact what has taken place 
in Germany, France and England. Thanks to the econom- 
ic statesmanship of those countries, even so great a war 
as the present one has failed to produce serious industrial 
disorganization. 

We are at peace; but we are suffering under the eco- 
nomic consequences of a state of war. Individual energies 
have proven themselves inadequate to the work of eco- 
nomic readjustment. Nor have the national energies been 
applied to the task. The federal authorities have not in 
any way attempted to direct our financial resources to- 
ward constructive purposes. Grant that in fair weather 
all our industry needs is the unlocking of individual 
energies through the abolition of privilege. In foul 
weather, like that now prevailing, it is of no use to un- 
lock individual energies. They are in a large measure 
paralyzed, and what we have a right to demand is evi- 
dence that national energies are being organized in such 
a way as, at need, to supplant the individual energies. Un- 
til such evidence is forthcoming, we must regard ourselves 
as utterly unprepared for war, economicallr Unprepar- 
ed, too, for the crises that attend wars in which we are 
not ourselves engaged; and unprepared for the periods 
of industrial depression that inevitably recur even in 
a world everywhere at peace. 

ALVIN S. JOHNSON. 























‘““HIGH-BROWS” AND THE DRAMA. 


In order to ridicule the handful of enthusiasts who are 
engaged in what the newspapers style “the drama up- 
lift,” the enemies of that movement have concocted the 
term “high-brows.” While indicating primarily one with 
brains so exuberant that his head is deprived of a tilth 
for its hair, this inelegant compound has an adjectival 
use as well, a play so static that it bores the proverbial 
tired business man, or so unlike the vernacular in ex- 
pression that it is beyond his comprehension, being dub- 
bed in theatrical circles “a high-brow play.” To the 
Broadway mind a “high-brow” is a fastidious pedant 
with a finical belief in the educational function of the 
drama, and a “high-brow” play one so acromatic that it 
will not “get over the footlights” i:: an American thea- 
tre. 

The word “American” has been italicised, because 
comparatively few, if any “high-brow” plays have failed 
to “get over the footlights’”’ somewhere in the world. If 
they had, those engaged in “the drama upfiit” would 
never have known of their existence, a play which dies 
before gaining at least a respectable hearing in the land 
of their birth being unlikely to rise from its tomb, take 
wing, and fly across an ocean or two. Many “high-brow 
plays” moreover, have been declined by Broadway mana- 
gers, either because it seemed certain that they would 
not appeal to an American audience, or because they 
contained some situation likely to cause the American 
police to intervene. 

The “high-brow,” however, tells us that we should wel- 
come drama from whatever source it springs, provided it 
picture realistically some true phase of life, or is uplift- 
ing in its idealism. The manager says: “I welcome plays 
from any source provided they have ‘the punch’ necessary 
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to success. If they are uplifted, so much the better, but 
first of all they have got to make good.” 

Now the question that arises from this divergence of 
views, is whether the theatre is an educational institution, 
or a place of amusement. The Greek drama, it is true, and 
the drama of the middle-ages had certain religious, and at 
the same time educational aspects, but since the renais- 
sance, when the drama, like the other arts, was born 
anew, the theatre has been a place of amusement for the 
many, even the state theatres of Europe being recreative, 
rather than educational, in purpose. Because its appeal 
is made not to one class, but to all, the drama is the most 
democratic of the arts; it is also the most fully contem- 
porary, as well as the most national. Until the advent of 
the motion play, which is but drama with a new mode of 
expression, the stage has held its place unchallenged as 
the diversion of both the classes and the masses. 

The problem confronting the manager has been to 
present the sort of dramatic goods the public will buy. 
Having a playhouse on his hands, he must, if he can, 
stage a play of sufficiently popular appeal to fill his house 
enough times to enable him to get back the initial cost 
of his production, pay the running expenses of his com- 
pany and the overhead charges of his theatre, and at 
the same time lay aside a comfortable profit. 

This being the problem he must solve, and there being 
as yet no Carnegie Foundation to provide pensions for 
managers who have not maintained their usefulness, is 
it surprising that the theatrical men, when they cannot 
find plays with a “punch,” turn their houses into movie 
theatres, instead of educational institutions? The sur- 
prising thing is that the so-called “high-brows,” sup- 
posedly persons of intellect and erudition, should jump 
at the conclusion that because commercialism dominates 
our stage, its character is low. It is true that commer- 
cialism does dominate our stage, but except in Greece 
and during the period of the religious drama, it has al- 
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ways dominated the stage, not only in the United States, 
but wherever there have been theatres to fill. 

The intellectuals will cite the state theatres of Europe 
as the exception to this rule; yet, even they—few as they 
are in number—are partially, if not wholly, commercial. 
How long would the Comédie Francaise survive on its 
present subsidy, if its policy were not to offer a thorough- 
ly modern and up-to-date play as the piece de resistance 
of its weekly bill? But little longer the Odéon un- 
der the “high-brow” management of Monsieur Antoine. 
Occasionally throughout the ages some genius appears, 
some Shakespeare, Moliere, or Goldoni, capable of lead- 
ing the public to an appreciation of a higher form of 
drama than that appearing previously. The relations of 
such a dramatist with the public are nevertheless as com- 
mercial as those of the genius who invented the first de- 
partment store. In both cases the pioneer foresees that 
the novelty he presents, though in advance of the public 
taste of his time, is sufficiently in accord with it to meet 
with the public’s approval. 

The public may be led deftly by a genius, but it can- 
not be driven by a mere philosopher. Each age has its 
own taste, in drama as in dress. In the words of Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero: “The instinct by which the pub- 
lic feels that one form of drama and not another is what 
best satisfies its intellectual and spiritual needs, at this 
period or that, is a natural and justified instinct.” 

In reality this instinct is a democratic consensus of 
opinion on the part of the majority of the public as to 
what amuses it. An unreasoning consensus, it should be 
added, for the public which patronizes theatres does not 
stop to argue about the whys and wherefores of a par- 
ticular play’s failure to amuse it. A few may discuss 
this question on their way out of the theatre, or over 
their breakfast coffee, but the vital point is that if the 
play bored a majority of those present at its first per- 
formance, they will advise their friends not to waste 
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time or money on it; and that if it continues to bore a 
majority of those who go to see it, that number will di- 
minish so rapidly, that soon the box-office balance sheet 
will show a deficit so great, that the play will have to be 
withdrawn. If a majority of the critics happen to be in 
accord in their verdict of a play with the majority of the 
playgoers who enter the theatre on the opening night, 
their commendation will help to swell the attendance ap- 
preciably during the earlier weeks of the run; but woe 
invariably befalls the play the critics approve and the 
public disapproves. Indeed it may be questioned wheth- 
er dramatic criticism is worth while so far as the public 
is concerned. If intelligent, it may help the playwright 
to better his future work, and it may, though it seldom 
does, temper the conceit of the average actor; but sel- 
dom if ever has it forced the public into liking a play 
it ought to, but cannot, for the simple reason that it is 
bored by it. As a matter of justice, a newspaper should 
send two representatives to the first night of a play, one 
a critic, to pass judgment upon the dratnaturgic and his- 
trionic merits of the performance from a technical point 
of view, the other, a reporter, to record the views of the 
average man. 


Many elements beside unpopular dramaturgy enter, of 
course, into the failure of a play. A good play may be 
butchered by bad interpretation, or it may be brought 
out in a play house the habitues of which are used to 
quite another form of entertainment; in which case the 
manager places himself in the position of a merchant who 
suddenly begins to sell fish in a shop hitherto devoted to 
the selling of fruit. The public resents such trifling 
with tradition just as it resents being told by the euridite 
what it should see. It sees what it likes, and that ends 
the matter so far as it is concerned. It is idle, therefore, 
for the “high-brows” to berate the managers for their 
commercialism. If the state of drama is low, it is be- 
cause the taste of the public is low. 
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Indeed, the manager is a much belied creature. Human 
like most of us in his quest of dollars, he searches for 
the play with “the punch.” If he is unscrupulous it does 
not matter how low in its appeal that “punch” may be, 
provided that the police will tolerate it. If, on the other 
hand, he realizes the power of the stage for good as well 
as evil, and, at heart, is good himself, he will in consid- 
ering a play consider its moral effect. Some picture 
dealers sell as obscene pictures as the law allows, others 
sell as good pictures as the public will buy, and so with 
the managers. 

There is an evil of commercialism that stultifies the 
dramatic art, and for which the managers are responsi- 
ble, but it is the same evil that is stultifying all business, 
to-wit,—the concentration of the theatrical business in 
the hands of the few, and the driving of the little fellow 
to the wall, for the benefit of big business. The stage, 
however, is not alone in causing the public to suffer, be- 
cause its endeavors are ruthlessly controlled by a hand- 
ful of clever manipulators; the same being true of nearly 
every industry engaged in purveying to the public a com- 
modity in general demand. In fact, the very existence 
of the theatrical trust, with its manifest evils, but ac- 
centuates the contention that the drama is a commercial 
proposition, governed by the same laws that affect any 
business depending upon the public for its existence. 

The goods displayed must be purchased, else the busi- 
ness will fail, an axiom which even the theatrical trust 
accepts. It demands plays, however, that will do big 
business, and it is impatient of the moderately success- 
ful play; therefore it scorns what Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
so aptly styles “the non-commercial drama.” “Many 
good plays,” he says in the May number of The Bookman, 
“may be classed as non-commercial, but no play that is 
utterly uncommercial can logically be considered good.” 
The non-commercial play is one that will show a moder- 
ate profit or barely pay expenses. Such plays “the in- 
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terests” scorn as unworthy the efforts of big business, 
thereby justifying the charge of commercialism. Greed, 
however, would be the better word, commercialism im- 
plying a theatrical commerce in which all managers are 
engaged. 

In this greed a manager may make his appeal so thor- 
oughly to the lower minded portion of the community, 
that the higher minded will avoid his theatre entirely, a 
course which, if adopted by all managers, would make 
the drama the enjoyment of only the depraved members 
of society. This is a state of affairs which has arisen 
more than once in the history of the stage, as in the Res- 
toration period in England. It is a condition that ob- 
tains to a certain extent in the United States to-day, there 
being a considerable portion of every American com- 
munity which does not approve of play-going. This re- 
fusal to attend the theatre on moral grounds has no bear- 
ing, however, upon the case for the necessity of plays 
that amuse, no audience ever having enjoyed a play 
merely because of the excellence of its moral tone. A 
story must be told that is interesting to the audience be- 
fore which it is unfolded, the dramatic public demand- 
ing amusement before education. 

To quote from an article of mine in The Dial in which 
I took occasion to commend the admirable series of book- 
lets on “The Art of Play Making,” published and edited 
by Professor Brander Matthews in the name of the Dra- 
matic Museum of Columbia University : 


A dramatist may rise to a moral plane as high as the 
ideals of the public, or debase his talents to the limits 
of police toleration; but he cannot disregard the instinct 
of which Sir Arthur Wing Pinero speaks, without failure 
as the penalty. It should be apparent, therefore, that if 
in a particular age this instinct is either vicious or crass, 
the public, rather than the stage, needs uplifting, a task 
for the accomplishment of which a cohesion of all the 
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moral elements in the community, rather than the ardor 
of a few zealots, is required. 


If those who scold us because we fail to appreciate 
plays which appeal to their superior intelligence, would 
devote their energy to organizing performances of good 
drama among the school children throughout the coun- 
try, in emulation of Mrs. August Belmont’s admirable 
efforts in New York, our dramatic taste might improve 
through the influence of a generation unconsciously won 
to the cause of ennobling drama by personal contact 
with it. 

As a pertinent question it may be asked whether our 
dramatic taste is really so low as the “high-brows” would 
have us believe it is. We prefer homely American plays, 
both moral and cheerful, to exotic foreign plays, evil and 
gloomy in tone from our point of view. Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Echegaray, Brieux, Don- 
nay, and a number of lesser continental lights, do not ap- 
peal to us, because we do not sympathize with the char- 
acters they unfold. 

If some one would take Ibsen and translate him into 
terms of the United States, there would be a good chance 
for him “‘to get by,” as they say on Broadway. Make Nora 
of The Doll’s House a lady of Upper Fifth Avenue, in- 
stead of remote Christiania, and the Master Builder a 
Chicago contractor, and we would have marked Ameri- 
can characters, which like those, of Eugene Walters 
might “get by” because they are of our soil and senti- 
ment, and therefore, understandable to us. 

All great drama in the past has been national, and we 
in America will never have a drama worthy of considera- 
tion, so long as we remain mere importers. The domes- 
tic article, no matter how puerile, is better in the long 
run for our consumption than any foreign article we may 
import, for only by making plays of our own about life 
that is our own may we create a drama of our own. 
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Twenty years ago the American “instinct” was for 
foreign-made plays, now it is for the home-made article, 
most of the plays that have been successes on our stage 
in the past few years having been American in theme. 
The fact that managers are at least eager to produce 
American plays portends more for the “uplifting” of our 
stage, than the reproaches of all the “high-brows.” 


True, we demand stories rather than clinics on our 
stage. All in good time. We enjoy now what the Euro- 
pean enjoyed not so very long ago, and what he stills en- 
joys apparently, else Bernstein would not outstrip 
Brieux in box office receipts. That our stage is rapidly 
becoming national, is the fact that should give all lovers 
of the drama hope. Augustus Thomas, Eugene Walters, 
William Gillette, Edward Sheldon, George Broadhurst, 
and George Ade may not write plays sufficiently purpose- 
ful or gloomy to merit super-intellectual approval, but 
they write plays which Americans understand without 
the aid of an exegesis. 

Alas, laments the “high-brow,” with the stage in its 
present state, how can a native drama worthy of the 
name American arise? Listen to Goldoni’s answer to this 
question : 


, 


Now there was within me this self-same spirit which 
making me a most attentive observer of the comedies 
that were being performed in the various theatres of 
Italy, caused me to recognize and lament their corrupted 
taste, while comprehending at the same time that the 
public would derive no little benefit, and he who should 
succeed no small praise, if some man of talent, inspired 
by the comic spirit, would attempt to uplift the abased 
Italian theatre. This hope of glory finally enlisted me in 
the undertaking. 


“The corrupted taste,” “the abased stage,” have a fa- 
miliar ring; yet Goldoni was not a critic, or a college 
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professor. With his goal the elevation of the Italian 
stage, he set to work at the task of reforming it by gath- 
ering together all the features of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
and welding them into a substantial structure, built upon 
tried and popular lines. He was a commercial dramatist; 
yet his name lives as the best example of wholesome 
good humor in the entire realm of comedy. Lope de 
Vega, whose name spells Spanish drama, is another com- 
mercial dramatist. His prolificity is a marvel; yet amid 
the task of writing some two thousand plays, he found 
time thus to defend his commercialism: 


When I have to write a comedy, I lock in the precepts 
with six keys, I banish Terence and Plautus from my 
study that they may not cry out at me; for truth, even in 
dumb books, is wont to call aloud; and I write in accord- 
ance with that art which they devised who aspired to the 
applause of the crowd; for the crowd pays for the come- 
dies, therefore it is fitting to talk foolishly to it in order to 
satisfy its taste. 


Moliere offers another notable example of a commerci- 
al dramatist, berated for his failure to live up to the 
ideals of the “high-brows.” To silence their carping, he 
thus answers them in La Critique de l’Ecole des femmes: 


You poets are amusing fellows with those rules of 
yours, made only to embarrass the ignorant and deafen 
the rest of us. To hear you hold forth, one would think the 
rules of art were the greatest mysteries in the world, 
while in reality they are merely a few simple observations 
which good sense has made upon elements that might 
destroy the pleasure one finds in such poems. The same 
good sense which once made those observations now con- 
tinues to make them quite as readily without the aid of 
Horace or Aristotle. I should like to know whether the 
great rule of all rules is not to please, and if a play which 
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attains that end has not travelled a good road? Can the 
entire public be mistaken, and is not each one capable 
of judging of the pleasure he receives? 


Here the master speaks; yet he accepts the public as 
the arbiter of his art. Actor, playwright, and manager, 
he was essentially a man of the theatre. He was a man 
of ideals as well, but to please his public was ever para- 
mount in his mind as “the rule of all rules.” He was a 
leader, but he knew the futility of driving the public. He 
was bold, yet whenever his theatre’s receipts fell off as 
a result of his boldness, instead of scolding the public 
for not appreciating his art, he gave it a rollicking farce 
to make it laugh, and forget the austere play that had 
bored it. 

Moliere, the father of modern drama, was a practical 
man, with his eye on the box office. No dramatist can 
afford to take his eye off it entirely and expect to succeed. 
He may glance upward toward the stars, as did Moliere, 
or downward toward the gutter, after the manner of Mr. 
Bayard Veiller in The Fight, but his eye must not leave 
the box office tally sheet entirely, that being the gauge 
of success or failure. 

If the great masters of the past, now revered as dra- 
matic gods by those who lash the dramatist of to-day for 
his commercialism, had not been commercial too, there 
might be more to the argument that a dramatist should 
be true to himself and not to the public. Every great dra- 
matist is true to both. Believing that the instinct by 
which the public accepts or rejects a play is, as Sir Ar- 
thur Wing Pinero so aptly says, “a natural and justified 
instinct,” he respects it too thoroughly to run counter to 
it; therefore he endeavors to present his ideals in a way 
to please the public of his own day. “But when you paint 
men,” Moliere says, “you must paint from nature; and 
if you do not make us recognize the men and women of 
our time, you have accomplished nothing.” This great 
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man felt that he could do no greater service to his coun- 
try than that of “attacking the vices of his time with ri- 
diculous portraiture.” 

Now, the point of this discussion is to accentuate the 
value of nationalism in the drama. Moliere was French, 
Goldoni was Italian: each strove to please his own con- 
temporaries and each kept his eye on the box office. 
Moreover, they were patriotic. In attacking the vices of 
their time, they knew that they must make the public 
recognize the men and women of their time. 

What we need to see on our stage is more American 
characters whom we can recognize as belonging to our 
time and country; fewer Norwegians, Germans, French- 
men, or Spaniards. Great plays of all ages and lands are 
the property of mankind and should not be chauvinisti- 
cally belied. Yet plays that thrive in their native land, 
because they are nationally appurtenant to the soil, often 
cannot be uprooted and transplanted successfully; in 
which case, when shown on Broadway, they become 
“high-brow” plays. The drama which has lived has al- 
ways been national and has always appealed primarily to 
its own time and country. Its characters, however, must 
be international, or in other words, broadly, not paro- 
chially, human. Such drama may be non-commercial in 
the Broadway sense, but it cannot be uncommercial, else 
it will be stifled at its birth by public indifference. 


H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 











MONTAIGNE, THE FRIEND. 


Of all the writers I know, I would give most to meet 
and talk with Montaigne. Strangely enough he is bare- 
ly mentioned in Hazlitt’s famous essay “Of Persons One 
Would Wish to Have Seen;” in the conversation there 
described, Lamb said that he would choose first to see 
Sir Thomas Browne and Fulke Greville. ‘The reason 
why I pitch upon these two authors,” he said, is that 
their writings are riddles and they themselves the most 
mysterious of personages. There is Dr. Johnson; I have 
no curiosity, no strange uncertainty, about him; he and 
Boswell together have pretty well let me into the secret 
of what passed through his mind. He and other writ- 
ers like him are sufficiently explicit; my friends whose 
repose I should be tempted to disturb (were it in my 
power) are implicit, inextricable, inscrutable.” For my 
part I should fear to summon up Browne; he might be 
unseasonably lost in an “O altitudo!” which he would be 
unwilling to interrupt, and I should be none the wiser 
for his company. Surely Lamb was quizzing his prosaic 
friend Ayrton; who would not rather meet a great talker 
than a Curiosity of Literature? I had rather see John- 
son than anyone else I can think of, except Montaigne 
or possibly Chaucer: Montaigne first, because the pleas- 
ure of beholding the old Doctor would be strongly flavor- 
ed with terror, and because Montaigne would talk about 
himself more freely than Chaucer would. 

The general impression of Montaigne is that he was 
first, foremost and always a sceptic. His “Que scais-je?”’ 
is partly responsible for this vulgar error; it is a con- 
venient catch-word by which to label the man. Emerson’s 
well-known essay on “Montaigne the Sceptic” has also 
fostered this notion. The essay is an excellent instance 
of how a part of the truth may be equivalent to a false- 
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hood. Most of it is true and admirably said; yet the re- 
sulting impression is false, because so much is left un- 
said. The trouble is that Emerson draws the portrait 
with one eye on Montaigne and the other on his ideal 
sceptic. Now Montaigne is one of the hardest of men 
to force into any category or formula. He had a sceptic 
in him, of course, as every keenly intelligent man has; 
he had also a believer in him, and the word sceptic is 
not much better as a summary of the man than the word 
believer is. Montaigne himself protests against this one- 
sided method of portraiture. In the essay “Of the Incon- 
stancy of our Actions” he says: “Considering the nat- 
ural instability of our manners and opinions, I have 
often thought the best authors a little out in so obstin- 
ately endeavoring to make of us any constant and solid 


contexture. . . . He that would judge of a man in de- 
tail and distinctly, bit by bit, would oftener be able to 
speak the truth. . . . Weare all lumps, and of so various 


and inform a contexture that every piece plays every 
moment its own game.” Sometimes Emerson gets so in- 
terested in his ideal sceptic that he forgets all about 
Montaigne. For instance he says, speaking nominally 
of Montaigne, “His writing has no enthusiasm, no aspi- 
ration: contented, self-respecting, and keeping the mid- 
dle of the road. There is but one exception, in his love 
for Socrates.” If this were true, how could we account 
for Emerson’s own youthful enthusiasm about Mon- 
taigne? “I remember,” he says, speaking of the Essays, 
“the delight and wonder in which I lived with it. It 
seemed to me as if I had myself written the book in some 
former life.” Is this the effect produced by a writer with 
“no enthusiasm, no aspiration?” The assertion is strik- 
ingly untrue of Montaigne; but of course it is true of the 
ideal sceptic whom for the moment Emerson confused 
with the real man. This imaginary gentleman may have 
many admirable qualities, but the power to inspire en- 
thusiasm, to awaken friendship, is not among them. As 
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I have come to know Montaigne better, it is exactly this 
power in him which has seemed to overshadow and to 
include the rest. “Friend” is a wider word than “Scep- 
tic;”” and I do not believe that Montaigne would quarrel 
with anyone who should say that among men of letters 
he is pre-eminently the friend. 

Can you imagine calling the Ideal Sceptic friend? One 
would as soon think, as Emerson says of another, of 
taking the arm of an elm-tree. Is friendship possible 
with a man who has no enthusiasm, no aspiration? Mon- 
taigne’s essay “Of Friendship,” in all literature perhaps 
the most passionate and sincere idealization of that bond, 
is in itself suificient to refute the calumny. And just 
as ardently as he believed in friendship, he believed in 
the qualities necessary to its life,—courage, generosity, 
and truth. We have heard enough of the negative side 
of Montaigne’s character; I wish to call attention to this 
positive side. I shall make no apology for quoting free- 
ly; whoever writes of Montaigne must quote or para- 
phrase what he says of himself. Besides I wish to make 
it clear that there is ample justification in the Essays 
for the portrait I shall try to draw. 

Those who regard Montaigne as the type of the sceptic 
are inclined to explain his adherence to the Catholic 
faith as a mere outward acceptance of a conventional 
creed. This opinion seems to be sustained by the rela- 
tive scarcity of religious utterances in the Essays; the 
expressions of belief are discounted because they are 
relatively few. But Montaigne himself, in an essay al- 
ready quoted, has protested against this kind of injus- 
tice. He complains of the critics who “choose a general 
air of a man and according to that interpret all his ac- 
tions, of which if they cannot bend some to a uniformity 
with the rest, they are presently imputed to dissimula- 
tion.” Let us try to judge “in detail and distinctly.” 
Montaigne explains his attitude toward religious matters 
in the “Apology for Raimond de Sebonde” and again in 
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the cssay “Of Prayers.” “Our mind, he says, “is a wan- 
dering, dangerous, temerarious tool. . . . There’s all the 
reason in the world to limit the human mind within the 
strictest limits possible. . . . Truly there are few souls 
so regular, firm, and well-descended, that can with mod- 
eration and without temerity sail in the liberty of their 
own judgments beyond the common and received opin- 
ions.” One thinks of Cardinal Newman’s similar dis- 
trust of what he called “the wild living intellect of man” 
—“the aggressive, capricious, untrustworthy intellect.” 
Like Newman Montaigne feels the need of a bulwark 
against the irresponsible aggressions of the reason, and 
finds it in the Church. “I, who watch myself as nar- 
rowly asIcan ... dare hardly tell the vanity and weak- 
ness I find in myself. From the knowledge of this volu- 
bility of mind I have begot in myself a certain constancy 
of opinion. . . . Thus have I, by the grace of God, pre- 
served myself entire . . . in the ancient belief of our 
religion.” But the exposition of such high matters is 
not for him, an ignorant layman; it is for “select men 

. whom God Almighty has been pleased to call to that 
office and sacred function.” In discussing prayers he is 
careful to deal with “matter of opinion, not matter of 
faith,” and he speaks always under correction, “myself 
beforehand condemning as absurd and impious if any- 
thing should be found in this rhapsody contrary to the 
holy resolutions and prescriptions of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic and Roman Church, into which I was born and in 
which I will die.” In other words Montaigne seldom 
speaks of refigion because he feels that he is incompe- 
tent to deal with such matters; but this feeling is not at 
all inconsistent with humble and genuine faith. Nowa- 
days when every college sophomore feels competent to 
weigh Christianity in the balance and find it wanting, 
the humility of this great genius sounds strangely in 
our ears, but we may doubt it only at the peril of ex- 
hibiting our own shallowness. Indeed, no one who really 
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knows Montaigne can question the sincerity of that pas- 
sionate avowal of allegiance, nor of his other saying, that 
if anything could have tempted him in his youth away 
from the religion of his fathers, it would have been the 
dangers and persecution to which the Protestants were 
exposed. If we approach the Essays without prejudice, 
there is no reason for not taking words like these at their 
full face value. They indicate that religion was far more 
important in Montaigne’s life than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

The working beliefs which appear most often in the 
Essays, however, are ethical rather than religious. I do 
not wish to do anything so alien to the spirit of Mon- 
taigne as to make a catalogue of his articles of faith; I 
am anxious to show merely that he did with all his heart 
believe in certain principles which guided his life. First 
and most important of these principles, I think, is truth- 
fulness. He would have subscribed most eagerly to the 
great saying of Achilles, “Hateful to me even at the 
gates of hell is he that hideth one thing in his heart and 
uttereth another.” “I would come again with all my 
heart from the other world,” says Montaigne, “to give 
anyone the lie who should report me other than I was, 
though he did it to honor me.” And again, “As to this 
new virtue of feigning and dissimulation which is now in 
so great credit, I mortally hate it; and of all vices find 
none that evidences so much baseness and meanness of 
spirit. ...I have an inward shame and sharp remorse if 
sometimes a lie escape me, as sometimes it does, being 
surprised by occasions that allow me no premeditation.” 
Here is the final test of truthfulness; Montaigne is so 
scrupulously honest that having just declared his hatred 
of lies; he must go on and admit having told them. He 
has no patience with the casuistries invented to prove 
that a deliberate lie is justifiable. “We are not men who 
have other tie upon one another but our word.” Even 
in negotiation between princes, “I expose myself in my 


—_ 
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stiff opinion .... leaving nothing unsaid, how lame and 
bitter soever.” 


It is interesting to compare Montaigne’s belief about 
truthfulness with Bacon’s. Take the two essays “Of 
Truth” and “Of Simulation and Dissimulation” and set 
them beside Montaigne’s “Of Profit and Honesty” and 
“Of Liars.” Bacon praises truth and quotes Montaigne 
against lying, but remarks that “ a mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure” and suggests that “like alloy in coin 
of gold and silver” it “maketh the metal work the bet- 
ter.” He distinguishes “three degrees of this hiding and 
veiling a man’s self,” first, secrecy; second, dissimula- 
tion, “when a man lets fall signs and arguments that 
he is not that he is. And the third, simulation—when a 
man industriously and expressly feigns to be that he is 
not. An habit of secrecy is both politic and moral,” and 
“no man can be secret except he give himself a little scope 
of dissimulation. But for the third degree, which is 
simulation and false profession, that I hold to be more 
culpable and less politic, except it be in great matters.” 
And he concludes, “The best composition and tempera- 
ture is to have openness in fame and opinion, secrecy in 
habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, and a power to 
feign if there be no remedy.” In other words it is well 
to have a reputation for truthfulness so that when it is 
expedient to lie you may lie with less danger of being 
caught. 

The positive idealism of Montaigne is brought out 
sharply in contrast with these wretched and shuffling 
casuistries. He tells us in many places that he hates even 
secrecy, so that he avoids the confidence of princes if he 
possibly can. He is “greedy of making himself known, 
—provided it be truly.” He recognizes too the difficulty 
of truth of intercourse. The reverse of truth has a 
hundred thousand forms and a field indefinite without 
bound or limit. . . . There are a thousand ways to miss 
the white; there is only one way to hit it.” His stand- 
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ard of truthfulness is severe and high. It is an inner 
truthfulness that he seeks. “Every one may juggle his 
part and represent an honest man on the stage; but 
within and in his own bosom, where all may do as they 
list, where all is concealed, to be regular,—there’s the 
point.” 

Few things in Montaigne are more remarkable than 
his insistence on the sovereignty and finality of this in- 
ner judgment. Over and over he tells us that a man’s 
conscience is the ultimate judge of his actions. “It is not 
for outward show that the soul is to play its part, but 
for ourselves within.” “We ought to have settled a pat- 
tern within ourselves by which to try our actions.” You 
should keep before your mind just and honest things 
“till vou have rendered yourself one before whom you 
dare not trip,” These sentences are all from different 
essays, widely separated in time. At first glance it 
seems strange that this belief, so important in Mon- 
taigne’s mind, should not have drawn him toward the 
reformed religion. But ‘it does not appear from the es- 
says that he associated ethics with religion; rather he 
thought of it as a part of philosophy. Religion, as we 
have seen, was with him a thing apart. 

In a similar way it would be easy to show Montaigne’s 
enthusiasm for courage and generosity and his high 
ideals of those qualities; but I do not wish to wrong him 
by presenting him as a mere moralist. It is enough if I 
have shown that so far from being a man of no belief and 
no aspirations, he was a man of strong convictions often 
expressed, and in some respects of the loftiest ideals. 
Some of the sentences quoted above recall the sayings of 
Marcus Aurelius, except that in expression they are 
warmer and more passionate. 

But just now I am interested in these moral charac- 
teristics and ideals chiefly as qualifications for friend- 
ship. As such they are of the highest importance; for 
no friendship can be real and lasting unless it is found- 
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ed on truthfulness in personal relations and tested by a 
high spiritual standard of truthfulness. It remains to 
describe certain other qualifications which Montaigne 
possessed in an unusual degree, and to show how they 
were proved in the great event of his life,—his friend- 
ship for Etienne de la Boétie. 

And first his egotism: a quality which, I think, is as 
necessary to friendship as any other, saving only truth 
and generosity. The latter exception helps to a right 
definition of the word. The egotism which is wanted in 
friendship is not greediness, nor immoderate pride, nor 
self-satisfaction. It contains a mixture of vanity, for 
that is needful if a man is to be sensitive to the opinions 
of others, but chiefly it consists in a hearty and intelli- 
gent interest in a man’s self. I say intelligent interest, 
because I wish to exclude the sort of self-delusion which 
is found in men like Rousseau. Rousseau is interested in 
himself, not as a man, but as a unique creation; God, 
he tells us, made him and then broke the mould. That 
sort of interest in one’s self, as Rousseau’s experience 
shows, is not conducive to friendship. But Montaigne 
is interested in himself as a man; sometimes he tells us 
that his subject is himself, somtimes that it is man,— 
and there is no inconsistency, for he studies himself as 
a specimen of humanity. “I look upon myself as one 
of the common sort, saving in this, that I have no better 
an opinion of myself.” After describing a bit of himself 
he is always saying, “Look into your own bosom, you 
will find the same thing there.” This sort of interest 
in one’s self, which is always emphasizing common 
ground, is obviously helpful to friendship. We should 
remember too that friendship worthy the name is always 
a giving of a man’s self; and if the giver be not interest- 
ed in his gift, it is worthless; how can he expect the re- 
ceiver to value it? 

A rarer quality than this and one almost as essential, 
if not to friendship at least to the making of friends, is 
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the power of self-expression. This power, though he 
sometimes in moments of dissatisfaction disowns it, of 
course Montaigne had in a superlative degree. Of no 
one can it be said more truly that the style is the man. 
“Cut these words and they would bleed,” says Emerson, 
perhaps recalling Montaigne’s own phrase of Lucretius, 
“no more words of air, but of flesh and bone.” He tells 
us that he writes as he speaks, and incredible as it sounds, 
we believe it. His style has all the best qualities of con- 
versation, raised to the highest power. Informality, au- 
dacity, intimacy,—these words only half express its na- 
ture. Ali his best things are like the happy inspirations 
of talk between friends; they are never made to order to 
fit the place, they are never labored, they have the spon- 
taneity of a good joke, and the suggestiveness of a phrase 
of music. “You and I are talking in private,” he says, 
quoting Persius, “it is for some corner of a library or to 
entertain a neighbor, a kinsman, or a friend, who has a 
mind to renew his acquaintance and familiarity with 
me in this image of myself.” In such a talk, people do 
not stick to one subject; we may begin to talk about 
vanity, for instance; then the talk drifts naturally to 
travel (travelers are sometimes vain); later we return 
to our first matter; then one of us remembers something 
he forgot to say about the advantages of occasional sepa- 
ration from one’s wife. Some of Montaigne’s modern 
admirers, finding this sort of thing incoherent, want to 
take the conversation to pieces and remould it nearer 
to their heart’s desire, i. e. more logically, into two es- 
says, one “Of Travel” and the other “Of Vanity.” To 
justify this, they charitably suppose that the pages in 
Montaigne’s manuscript got mixed. But what becomes 
of the talk? 

Finally, Montaigne has the craving for companionship, 
the instinct for friendship. “There can be no pleasure 
to me without communication,” he says. “There is not 
so much as a sprightly thought comes into my mind, that 
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it does not grieve me to have produced alone, and that I 
have not one to communicate it to.” When he came to a 
village on his journeys, it was his custom to call on the 
schoolmaster or on the priest or minister, and if he 
proved companionable, to ask him to dine and get him 
to talk. But his greatest delight was in the give and take 
of intimate conversation. “The most fruitful and natural 
exercise of the mind, in my opinion, is conversation,” 
he tells us in the delightful essay “Of the Art of Confer- 
ence.” “TI find the use of it more sweet than of any other 
action of life, and for that reason . . . I should sooner 
consent to lose my sight than my hearing and speech.” 
He is “born for society and friendship,” especially inti- 
mate friendship, for it is hard for him to “communicate 
himself by halves.” “I love stout expressions amongst 
gentlemen, and to have them speak as they think... . 
I love a strong and manly familiarity and conversation ; 
a friendship that pleases itself in the sharpness and vigor 
of its communciations . . . it is not vigorous and gener- 
ous enough if it be not quarrelsome, if it be civilized and 
artificial.”” One of his reasons for writing the Essays, 
he says, was his hope that “if... my humor should please 
or jump with those of some honest man before I die, he 
would then desire and seek to be acquainted with me.” he 
adds that he would go far to meet such a man. 


Before he wrote the Essays, he had found a man after 
his own heart in Etienne de la Boétie. His friendship 
brought out the passion and the idealism latent in Mon- 
taigne,—the idealism that everywhere underlies his scep- 
ticism and his half cynical worldly wisdom. ‘This friend- 
ship realized his dreams,—‘“‘so perfect, inviolate, and en- 
tire that certainly the like is hardly to be found in 
story.” He speaks of it as a man might speak of love 
or of religion. Indeed he declares that th# love of a 
woman is not to be compared with so perfect a relation- 
ship. But love is the one thing of which Montaigne al- 
ways speaks superficially, doubtless owing to a lack in 
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his experience. Hear him on friendship: “If a man 
should importune me to give a reason why I love him, I 
could only reply, Because it was he, because it was I. 
There is beyond all I can say, I know not what inexpli- 
cable and fated power that brought on this union... . I 
think ’twas by some secret appointment of heaven. 
This friendship was founded on perfect knowledge. 
"Tis not in the power of all the eloquence in the world 
to dispossess me of the certainty I have of the intentions 
and resolutions of my friend; nay, no one action of his, 
what face soever it might bear, could be presented to me, 
of which I could not presently and at first sight find out 
the moving cause. . . . Our souls had drawn so unani- 
mously together . . . and with like affection laid open the 
very bottom of our hearts to one another’s view, that I 
not only knew his as well as my own, but should certain- 
ly in any concern of mine have trusted my interest much 
more willingly with him than with myself.” In such a 
relation there can be no question of gifts or favors: “If 
one could give to the other, the receiver of the benefit 
would be the man that obliged his friend.” “In good 
earnest,” he concludes, “if I compare all the rest of my 


life .. . with the four years wherein I had the happiness 
to enjoy the sweet society of this excellent man, ’tis noth- 
ing but smoke, an obscure and tedious night. . . . There 


is no action or imagination of mine wherein I do not 
miss him, as I know that he would have missed me.” Can 
Emerson have remembered this essay when he said that 
Montaigne had no enthusiasm? 


It is worth while, I think, to recur for a moment to 
Bacon, whose view of friendship, as of truth, is sharply 
at variance with Montaigne’s. Nothing brings out the 
character of the two men more clearly than to set their 
two essays “Of Friendship” side by side. Bacon’s es- 
say might properly enough be entitled “Of the Profits of 
Friendship.” It consists, as every one knows, of an 
enumeration of various advantages which a man gains 
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through his friends. A friend, for instance, can say of 
you what you could not becomingly say of yourself. A 
relation like that between Montaigne and la Boétie would 
evidently be inconceivable to the shrewd and practical 
Englishman. Here as before Montaigne appears as the 
idealist, the enthusiast, in contrast with the practical 
man of the world. As Montaigne grew older, he strug- 
gled against the encroachments of worldly wisdom on 
this generous idealism; he emphatically denies the theory 
that wisdom is in age, and declares that he fights contin- 
ually to keep the wisdom of youth. “Methinks our souls 
in old age are subject to more troublesome maladies than 
in youth; I said the same when young, when I was re- 
proached with the want of a beard; and I say so now, 
when my gray hairs give me some authority. ... Age im- 
prints more wrinkles in the mind than it does on the 
face; and souls are never or very rarely seen that in 
growing old do not smell sour and musty. . . . Notwith- 
standing all my intrenchments and redoubts, I find age 
gaining upon me inch by inch; I make as stout a de- 
fense as I can, but I am entirely ignorant whither it will 
drive me at last. At all events, I am satisfied that when 
I fall, the world may know whence ! fell.” These pas- 
sages in the Essays are a stumbling-block to many of 
Montaigne’s middle-aged admirers; but they point to 
the very secret of his enduring power. Most men, as 
they acquire the wisdom of age, lose or reject that of 
youth; Montaigne is great because while he gained vast 
stores of worldly knowledge, he never overvalued it, but 
kept his standards true to the generous ideals of his 
voung manhood. 

It is significant, I think, that Montaigne did not be- 
gin to write his essays until after Etienne’s death. We 
have seen that this event left a great emptiness in 
Montaigne’s life: a rare and splendid power of friend- 
ship was left without an object; an imperious need of 
friendship was left unsatisfied. Montaigne was too 
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thoroughly human and kindly to become embittered; 
what is more natural than that in his loneliness he should 
have made the world his friend? Would it not be strange 
if, without some urgent motive, a man so averse to put- 
ting himself to any sort of trouble, a man to whom the 
labor of writing was particularly irksome, had left so 
large and substantial a body of work? The motive was 
the need which he describes, the need of sharing his 
thoughts and feelings, which was wakened, perhaps, 
and strengthened by intercourse with La Boétie, and was 
satisfied while he lived. It would not be fanciful, I think, 
to say that we probably owe the Essays to La Boétie’s 
death. Montaigne’s loss is our inestimable gain. 

For it is given to any one who wishes, to know Mon- 
taigne as that great partner of his friendship knew him, 
—his grossness as well as his idealism, his doubts as well 
as his faith. We can know the worst as well as the best 
of him, and thus be sure that we know the whole man. 
And we may be sure that we shall never be preached at, 
and never be posed to; almost alone among essayists, 
Montaigne invariably treats his readers as gentlemen 
who are his equals. We never feel that he is taking 
pains to be polite to us; he never grimaces like a comedi- 
an to amuse us; his manner toward the reader is that 
finest sort of courtesy which is unconscious of itself. 


I admire Bacon, but I do not love him: he is a mix- 
ture of Sir Oracle and Mr. Worldly Wiseman. I like and 
respect Addison, as I like and respect some of my old 
teachers who never in private conversation forget that 
they were once my teachers. But the very slightest ac- 
cent of condescension is prohibitive of friendship: I 
love Sir Thomas Browne, though I called him a Curiosi- 
ty of Literature; but through the majestic music of his 
style, we hear only occasionally the authentic voice of the 
man. Burton, who in some respects is closer to Mon- 
taigne than any other English writer, is too crabbed and 
academic, he smells too strongly of the lamp. Elia is al- 
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ways charming, but there is something a little forced 
and hectic about his gayety, there are too many forbid- 
den regions with him, dark places where one must not 
tread. He is too much the tragic comedian. To speak of 
men who have declared themselves more fully, there is 
Rousseau, fascinating as a pathological “case,” but un- 
imaginable as a friend; there is Cellini, that brilliant and 
versatile braggart and rowdy, another instance of a man 
whose interest in himself is keen but unintelligent. And 
there is Mr. Samuel Pepys, but one smiles at him more 
often than with him, and for steady reading who can 
abide the diarist’s style? He writes not only of himself 
but to himself; and the small beer of his chronicle is for 
others often a thin and waterish diet indeed. Unlike 
Rousseau, Pepys was a normal man, but a small one. 
The trouble with most of the great men who have writ- 
ten freely of themselves is that like Rousseau, they are 
morbid; they have been thrown off their balance by a too 
violent sense of self. It is the triumph of Montaigne 
that his long study of himself only made his poise stead- 
ier and surer; broadened and deepened his sympathies 
instead of contracting them. To know such a man, who 
knows himself like a sage, and gives himself like a prince, 
is an education in friendship. 


HOMER E. WOODRIDGE. 








HEALING AT THE SHRINE. 


We have two ways of getting along with the world, 
the mysterious way and the practical way. In our moon- 
light thoughts the earth and the events of heaven have 
spirits, or infinity has a spirit, to whom we can appeal 
with passion. But in the day time, here is the prosy 
world again, and the common-sense way of getting what 
we want. The learned have distinguished these two at- 
titudes with the names animistic and scientific. When 
we are animists we treat the course of things as a per- 
son. With charms and exorcisms, with amulets and mas- 
cots, with blasphemy and chastisement, tricks and bland- 
ishments, with gifts, with homage, with expiation and 
adoration and prayer, we solicit the powers. When we 
are scientists we handle the world as an object. We try 
to understand how it works, and by following its order 
of cause and effect to produce what we want or prevent 
what we dread. These two methods exist in primitive 
life and in the highest culture. When a savage has a 
pain, he may drag his ancestors out of their graves and 
ask them to scare it off. That is one way. On the other 
hand he may stew up a few savory herbs that experience 
leads him to think will remove its cause. For him these 
two methods are not very different, but th a more elab- 
orate civilization they come into conflict and the contrast 
is striking. In New Orleans when the citizens fought 
the yellow-fever mosquitoes by pouring oil in all stag- 
nant water, they were brought to a stand before a ca- 
thedral font, where the priest contended that he had 
placed holy water, and if there were any wigglers in it, 
they were holy wigglers. Such events lead us to think 
that there is need of a consultation between animism and 
science. Toward such a consultation we can perhaps 
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contrbute by dwelling, in a scientific mood, upon a little 
of the history of animism. 

The negroes of Guinea have a fetish-hut which is the 
simplest temple we can find. In that a stool for the fe- 
tish to sit on, and a “ciborium” in the shape of a bottle 
of brandy for him to drink, is the simplest shrine. The 
fetish itself—the object wherein a spirit abides with 
power—is likely to be any old piece of junk or knack- 
ery, “a pot of red earth and a cock’s feather stuck in it, 
pegs wound over with yarn, red parrot’s feathers, men’s 
hair, and so forth.” The fetishes are selected, so far as 
we can find out, upon about the same basis as the articles 
which reside in a boy’s pants pocket. And like them they 
multiply beyond all management. A savage has been 
seen conducting his devotions amid twenty thousand of 
these ludicrous divinities. They are the gods of the 
temple. Here come the shaking body and the weary 
heart for help, and here by the wizzardry of a funny and 
pitiful faith they find it. 

Cures were wrought by the sacred object, in the sac- 
red place, ages ago—beyond the horizon of history. Even 
before ghosts arose, before the goblins of the swamp, 
they say, there were things and places set apart as hav- 
ing unseen influence. But later the most sacred and ef- 
ficacious things are the corpses or the cleaned bones of 
the dead, whose spirits are believed to operate through 
them. Even a small science develops about them; they 
are classified; some are set apart as efficacious upon 
weather conditions, others to give a painless birth, others 
to exorcise the devils of disease. And thus arise among 
them the duverences of function and character which 
make the deities of a more advanced religion charming. 

In the groves and sunny temples of Greece we find 
shrines that are better worthy of the name. The spirits 
have become gods, the shrines are the beautiful spots 
where the gods were born, or where they conquered. 
There is the cleft in the mountain Parnassus, where the 
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Delphic Apollo slaughtered the dragon, and where his 
voice and his power abode so long—the Oracle of Delphi, 
which has been called the Conscience of Greece. Here 
the divine spirit of health and light gave miracles to his 
worshippers. Here he persuaded them in poetry. Here 
as elsewhere the Greeks perfected their inheritance. There 
is no great sacred place in the modern world which 
stands for ethical and religious and political principles, 
so free from dogma and degenerate emotion as Delphi 
was. Compare the lesson upon the wall of Apollo’s tem- 
ple, “Know thyself,” with the inconsequent announce- 
ment of the Virgin at the great shrine of France, “I am 
the Immaculate Conception.” The wise intellect of Je- 
sus was soon forgotten at the shrines of his church, but 
the wisdom of Apollo dwelt long at Delphi. His foun- 
tain, and his laurels growing where he met and conquer- 
ed Satan, his mysterious rocky and echoing sanctuary, 
or our idea of it, is the best shrine in history. 

The Jews had beautiful holy places too, but they are 
usually presented to us under the denunciation of the 
prophets. Sweeping away for an instant, however, that 
higher vision, we see an excellence in the sacred trees 
and mountains, the sacred wells—from Dan to Beer- 
sheba—the tombs of Abraham and Joseph, the holy 
stones and pillars earlier than graven images, and the 
altars builded hastily for sacrifice in the place of a reve- 
lation. I think the Jews were not affected to worship 
so much by what is grisly and grotesque, as by what is 
cleanly and vital. And their intense superstitious dis- 
crimination of the holy and unholy, the clean and the 
unclean, is not quite animistic, not quite dissociated from 
practical judgment. In these characters they are like the 
Greeks. 

The temples of Aesculapius, who was the son of Apol- 
lo, were hospitals as well as shrines. To them the sick 
Greeks came by the thousand, and lay down to sleep in 
the holy precincts. Here the great physician visited 
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them with dreams, and these dreams, being interpreted 
by the staff, told them the way to health. Aesculapius 
was a scientific god. He did not always try to balk the 
natural course of events with a miracle, but he told his 
patrons how in the natural course of events they might 
be cured. The miracle of his appearance to them was a 
help upon the way. Here indeed, in the midst of these 
animistic rites, medical science was born; for the re- 
covered incribed their symptoms and the means of their 
cure upon the temple walls. Others could read them, 
and take the same measures, and get well without both- 
ering the gods. The science of healing, however, was 
soon divorced from the religion of it, and we find in the 
shrines of the Saints (who supplanted Aesculapius and 
Apollo) no such deliberate wisdom. 


If history were the story of the lives of the people, 
and not of a few expert celebrities, we could trace a 
leisurely transition from the therapeutics of Aesculapius 
to the therapeutics of the Christian Saints. As it is, 
however, we can do one of two things: we can imagine 
that slow transition of which we know little, or we can 
make a mortal leap over nothing and begin again in what 
is called “The Christian Era.” In this era we should 
find the Christians vehemently denouncing al] the per- 
formances of the pagans, and among them those won- 
ders of healing. Tertullian (160-230 A. D.) makes an 
especial assault upon Aesculapius and undertakes to 
prove that he is a demon and behaves as a god for pur- 
poses of deception. We gather from the writings of this 
Saint that the world was filled with oracles in his time, 
and shrines, and pilgrimages to the pagan gods, and that 
the Christians were set over against all such things in 
single devotion to God, and love of Jesus. “To us there 
is no need of anxious questioning now that we have 
Christ Jesus, nor of enquiry now that we have the Gos- 
pel. In that we believe this we desire to believe nothing 
besides.” But an imagination which is nurtured upon 
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things as they are, will not see this sharp division of 
the world. It will believe that, from the earliest, the 
Christians combatted or persuaded the Aesculapians 
with rites and miracles as good as their own. 

In this rivalry the idea of Saints and their magical 
relics was most useful and natural. Ambrose, it is said, 
was instructed in a dream where he might find the relics 
of two holy men. These he dug up, and with them healed 
the eyes of a blind girl—a thoroughly Aesculapian story. 
But we do not know the where and when of the origin 
of the therapeutic saints. The relics of Ignatius and 
Polycarpe (107 and 115 A. D.) were collected and pre- 
served. I learn from a historian who knows all about 
it, that these saints were not worshipped, however, and 
that the preservation of relics as a means of miraculous 
assistance did not begin until the fourth century. But, 
assuming that historians would be wiser if they did not 
know so much, I will not try to harness up the people of 
that time with definitions and dates. 

Whenever it was that these particular wonders began, 
we can easily understand how they began. We can im- 
agine nervous devotees kneeling by the relics to pray; we 
can see their visions. We can imagine them bringing 
heathen to the faith with wonderful stories. The Saints 
must outdo Aesculapius. And when his worshipers are 
converted the Saints must give them dreams to take the 
place of his dreams. The heavenly powers must still 
heal them. And all the more must such substitutions oc- 
cur in the fourth century, when thousands are becoming 
Christian without a change of heart. In the fourth cen- 
tury it was good form to be a Christian. But you could 
not expect a man on that account to give up his custo- 
mary devotions. A barbaric soldier would be embarrass- 
ed in the presence of the Hebrew God. Whereas with an 
altar before him, and an opportunity to communicate 
with the remains of a ghost, he would feel more like him- 
self. He would not be inhospitable to a miracle. He was 
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accustomed to running to dead men for help, and the 
idea that in this case the dead man was a saint might be 
introduced without too great a shock to his morals. 

So I suppose it was especially after the edict of toleration 
(313 A. D.) that the epidemic of corpse-miracles spread 
abroad, feeding like all suggestions upon its own success, 
and the cult of “Saint fetishes” became the popular re- 
ligion of a people long tutored in the worship of bones. 
Meanwhile the oracles and the dream temples disappear- 
ed. A strange tale is told, I think of Eusebius, of how 
Apollo uttered forth a voice from some dark hole stat- 
ing that he could no longer tell the truth because of the 
number of Saints who were now upon earth. That sad 
story is symbolic. It was the Saints that silenced Apol- 
lo.. It was not the live Saints, however, but the dead 
Saints. They became the guardians and the gods. Peo- 
ple could not get along without particular little patron- 
izing deities, who could be touched. A certain division 
of labor in heaven seemed necessary if everybody’s busi- 
ness was going to be attended to. And after Aesculapius 
and all the other tutelary divinities gave up, it was ne- 
cessary for the Saints to undertake their work. The 
Saints lived the death of the gods, as Heracleitus would 
Say, and in some cases actually succeeded to their tem- 
ples and their local function. 

For, like the fetishes of early times, and the doctors 
of our own day, the Saints are specialists. You have to 
decide yourself what is the matter with you, and then 
pick out your doctor accordingly. Saint Hubert cures the 
bite of mad dogs; Saint Vitus delivers us of twitching 
devils; Saint Valentine takes care of lovers; Santa Lu- 
cia is a sight for sore eyes; and Santa Barbara, a re- 
fuge against lightning. In a smaller way too, the so- 
called minor Saints, usually located in the country, while 
retaining a general practice, become celebrated for their 
success with rheumatism, or ague, or fits, or general cus- 
sedness. 
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Now the power for good or evil, which these physici- 
ans possess, operates chiefly through their remains. The 
relics of a Saint thus early become an essential part of 
his worship. A Saint who did not leave any remnants 
would be considered practically ungeared from the world. 
A handful of ashes or a wisp of hair at the least, is es- 
sential. And technically a shrine means the coffer in 
which these holy things are bestowed. In the churches 
they were first placed under the altar, whether in remi- 
niscence of the catacombs or of ordinary burial, or for 
safety against pillage, we can not be sure. Later they 
were also placed behind the altar, and sometimes in an 
elevated and monumental tomb. So general did this 
kind of worship become that in the year 787 an ecumeni- 
cal council prescribed the relics of some Saint as pre- 
requisite to the consecrating of a church. 

It is obvious that by this time relics were becoming 
pretty valuable. They were also becoming scarce. For 
when peace descended upon the church the supply of 
Saints fell off rapidly. We all know how easy it is to 
sanctify a martyr, and how it is almost as hard to sanc- 
tify a man who died a lingering death as it is to sanctify 
a live man. Therefore when all the martyrs had been 
raked out of the catacombs, and the slaying and burning 
of Christians had ceased, there ensued an ominous dearth 
of holy remains. Shrines went on increasing at a great 
rate, but without a parallel increase of Saints. This 
situation was met in two ways—by multiplication, and by 
division. 

By division I mean that the bodies and garments and 
family paraphernalia of every holy man or woman from 
Noah to Thomas 4 Becket began to be torn to pieces 
and swapped about the world in beautiful coffers and 
luxurious boxes. Europe is pretty evenly spread over 
with the most absurd remnants, mythic or authentic, of 
the persons of Biblical and ecclesiastical history. Here 
are the contents of a reliquary supposed to have belonged 
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once to Charlmagne; blood of Jesus Christ, his hair, a 
part of the umbilical cord, of the manger, of his cross, 
of his clothing, as well as a morsel of the bread multi- 
plied in the desert. The abbey which possessed these rel- 
ics sidescribed as having, besides, some drops of the 
milk of the holy virgin, some of her hair, and portions of 
her clothing; the hair and beard of Saint Peter; the hair 
and a portion of the perfume of Mary Magdalene; some 
bones of Zachariah, father of John the Baptist, and some 
hairs of the beard of Noah. These are major relics, the 
more intimate portions or anatomical adjuncts of the de- 
ceased, but their other accoutrements underwent a simi- 
lar minute distribution. 


The total disintegration of the Saints was averted, 
however, by the other device which I have called multi- 
plication. It is easy to increase a good thing. If one leg 
of Saint William proves efficacious it is perfectly possi- 
ble to produce another, and if that works equally well, 
it is not unnatural to bring forward a third. Many 
of the good men have acquired in this way several sets 
of remains, and no end of clothing and household goods, 
after their death. The authorities have two ways of ex- 
plaining this phenomenon. One is to disagree and squab- 
ble and vituperate over which is the authentic remain. 
This dilutes the sanctity of them all, delays the wor- 
shipper, and puts the Saint himself in a very awkward 
position. A better way is to explain the multiplication 
by a new miracle, to the greater glory of God, and the 
accommodation of everybody. “St. Telio had lived so 
saintly a life that three churches disputed for the privi- 
lege of obtaining his body * * * * The dispute could not 
be settled, but after a night of fasting and prayer, we are 
told that in the morning the rival claimants beheld three 
bodies exactly alike, that each church took one, and each 
claimed to have the real body.” The cross of Jesus has 
been supernaturally increased in this way. Erasmus de- 
clares that there is enough of it to load a ship. There are 
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said to be twenty-one examples of the seamless dress. 
Three heads of John the Baptist are worshipped, and I 
am told of an Italian shopkeeper who has two skulls in a 
reliquary, a little one and a big one, and these he de- 
clares to be respectively the head of John the Baptist 
when he was a boy and when he was a grown man. 

Theory, I suppose, has much to say about these relics 
—whether they are mementos, symbols, habitations, in- 
tercessors, or actual powers But beside a miracle we 
do not care much for atheory. Suffice it to say that, sav- 
ing a few relics which have actually sweated a medicinal 
oil, the sanctity of a saint is a good deal like electricity. 
It is invisible but communicable, and whatever he has 
laid hands on may become infected with it. 

King Oswald of England is a Saint who was very high- 
ly charged in this way. He was slain on a battle-field, 
and his enemy cut off his head and arms and stuck them 
up on a stake. They remained there until Oswald’s suc- 
cessor “removed them to various localities,” as the book 
says. Soon after this the miracles began. A horse was 
caught with the colic, and rolling about the ground he 
travelled a good way and came to the spot where Os- 
wald was slain. Here he fell asleep and was healed. 
This started things going, and ere long so many men and 
cattle were healed at that spot that the earth began to 
be considered very valuable and got carted away by the 
pious until there was nothing left there but a hole. This 
earth was of value for a fire-extinguisher, as well as a 
medicine and a poultice for heretics. 

Of the bones, or major relics, of this saint, which were 
deposited in a beautiful monastery near by, the same 
wonders are told. “Some time after, there was a cer- 
tain little boy in the said monastery, who had been long 
troubled with an ague; he was one day anxiously ex- 
pecting the hour when his fit was to come on, when one of 
the brothers, coming in to him, said, ‘Shall I tell you, 
child, how you may be cured of this distemper? Rise, 
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go into the church, and get close to St. Oswald’s tomb; 
stay there, and stick to it quietly; take heed not to come 
away, or stir from the place, till the time that your fit is 
to go off; then I will go in and fetch you away.’ The boy 
did as he was advised, and the disease durst not affect 
him as he sat by the saint’s tomb; but fled so absolutely, 
that he felt it no more, either the second or third day, or 
ever after. The brother that came from thence, and 
told me this, added, that at the time when he was talking 
with me, the young man was then still living in the mon- 
astery, on whom, when a boy, that miraculous cure had 
been wrought.” There need be no doubt of the truth of 
this story. While the boy crouched there in fervor and 
elevation of mind, his disease durst not affect him. And 
when the disease was once made subject to his mood, he 
need never submit to it again. In our attitude to these 
miraculous stories we need beware of incredulity as much 
of credulity. Some of them are to be explained as coin- 
cidences, some as mere fables or counterfeits, and some 
as genuine cures entirely similar to those which are 
happening in our own day at the hands of less mystical 
physicians. 

Another cure of the believable kind, the disease not 
being clearly diagnosed, was wrought by the minor rel- 
ics of the same Saint Oswald. “A certain scholar of the 
Scottish race, a man indeed learned in worldly literature, 
but in no way solicitous or studious of his eternal salva- 
tion”—was smitten with a plague, “who, seeing his death 
near at hand, began to fear, lest as soon as he was dead 
he should be hurried away to heli for his sins.” Hearing 
of the currents of sanctity which King Oswald had set 
going, this interesting scholar came looking for help. 
And the end of the story is that he was both converted 
and entirely healed of his blessed plague by drinking a 
swallow of water, wherein had been dipped a chip, which 
had been split from the stake, whereon had been im- 
paled the pious head, which has been taken off of the de- 
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parted king. The gentle chronicler of these tales goes 
on to explain that the high potency of the dilute remains 
of Oswald is due to the extreme holiness of the man. He 
was accustomed, when he was alive, to pray from the 
time he got up until daybreak, which must have been a 
long time, for it got him so much in “the habit of pray- 
ing or giving thanks to God, that he was wont always, 
wherever he sat, to hold his hands turned up on his 
knees.” 

The Venerable Bede himself, who records these pious 
stories, was canonized for his patient credulity and went 
the way of all saints. He was scattered to rest “in vari- 
ous localities,” and is as much venerated, I believe, as 
any saint in England. Henry the Eighth, in a mad raid 
upon the monasteries, destroyed his most beautiful 
shrine, but I am confidentially informed by a book in my 
library that his remains were rescued at that time, and 
that they lie under the pavement at Durham at the pres- 
ent day, waiting until they can be brought forth without 
fear of desecration. Bede was a good saint, and however 
it may fare with his unfortunate bones, his literary re- 
mains have the veneration of all scholars. It wants no 
miracle to attest his sainthood. 

We love to dwell upon the stories of those old times 
when saints produced miracles. It was a great idea 
the marvellous power of a man of love; and like all great 
ideas, it soon decayed in the hands of time. I wonder if 
it was ever firmly grasped by the people. However that 
be, it early came about that miracles made the saint, and 
not the saint the miracles. Even the venerable Bede, who 
was beyond the best of them, introduces King Oswald 
with the remark that , “How great his faith was towards 
God, and how remarkable his devotion, has been made 
evident by miracles since his death.” And the reasoning 
of that sentence has been the established reasoning of 
the church. A candidate for Sainthood must produce 
and substantiate his miracles. The church will canonize 
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him upon no other ground. And after the miracles are 
proven, the actual virtue of the man, which they were sup- 
posed to establish, may take care of itself. True ven- 
eration thus comes to be a small part of the modern su- 
perstition. 

We read of a lady who was cured of a cancer by com- 
mending herself to a certain monk named Berchmanns, 
who died two hundred years before she was born, and of 
whose life and character, so far as we can gather, she 
knew and cared nothing. He was recommended to her 
by a Jesuit Father, who procured for her “three small 
packets of dust gathered from the coffin of this saintly 
innocent, a little cross made of the boards of the room 
the blessed youth occupied, as well as some portion of 
the wadding in which his venerable head was wrapped.” 
Invoking the Saint during nine days’ devotion, partaking 
of the dust, and pressing the cross to her breast the pious 
lady fell asleep and awoke without a symptom of her 
trouble. 

Science sums up the present state of the things we 
have been discussing in such language as this: “It is 
plain that in our time the dead still receive worship from 
far the larger half of mankind, and it may have been much 
the same ever since the remote periods of primitive cul- 
ture in which the religion of the manes probably took its 
rise.” Only yesterday I learned of a blind girl in New 
York who goes every year to the exhibition of the rem- 
nants of her Saint, thinking that he will comfort her eyes. 
And no doubt he does. Animism has a deeper root in our 
vital structure than science. One can not but hope, how- 
ever, that the animists of the future will find some more 
wholesome object to set apart as sacred than these grisly 
remains. 

Such an object is sometimes found in the shrine which 
contains them. Could we abstract from the holy places 
of the church all the “world of bones, skulls, chins, teeth, 
hands, fingers, and whole arms,” as Erasmus describes 
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them; and could we abstract the air of emasculation and 
the mood of beseeching helplessness which he also repu- 
diates, we might compare these holy places with the 
temple of Apollo. But the animistic mind is from time 
out of memory given over to adoring remnants and re- 
miniscences of things that are not. The council of Nice 
declared that no temple should be dedicated without 
relics, and no doubt its edict has never been superseded, 
for it expresses a profound unity of nature—Shrines and 
Relics, Religion and Remembrance, Ideals and the Past, 
Good things Gone. Let us supersede that edict in our 
minds, however, and depart from the comical or grue- 
some consideration of the sowing of the saints, and let 
us examine their shrines. We shall behold how the ideal 
rears itself out of savagery. 

For there flourishes, among such persons as move with 
their eyes turned toward the past, a mysterious and tran- 
quil art. So chaste are the caskets of the Saints that 
virtue might envy them. Often with exquisite purity of 
line, and of natural ornament, and with the intimation in 
miniature of cathedral grandeur, bringing discursive 
emotions into a moment, they suggest perfection. They 
suggest a perfection beyond that of saints; and in their 
precincts there is a religion unique and elevated. We 
miss in America these wayside idols, the mood of adora- 
tion. So rarely we pause that we hardly know what 
rich flavors of emotion may derive from some silent form 
which saves the aroma of the past, some prie-dieu or an- 
tique reliquary, worn with forgotten passions, and grown 
old with worship. An odor of sancity, like that which 
fills the death chambers of the holy, clings about their 
shapes, grotesque or beautiful, and they declare the eter- 
nal sweetness of the past. 

Aud such wonders of moral and physical regeneration 
as are wrought upon the devout by these instruments, de- 
serve the respect of those who are themselves inaccessi- 
ble to their influence. They appeal to an instinct which 
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is primary in history and psychology—the regarding 
of special things with irrational reverence, the clus- 
tering of the passions about a single image. To the 
mind all things are sacred, the heavens a temple, and 
the earth an aged reliquary. But the frail and particular 
heart can not so diffuse its emotions. They must have 
a focus, single and memorable; they must have a time 
and place. Their knowledge of the universal is not done 
up in a sentence; but it broods about the oak, the whis- 
pering chasm, or the silent tomb. Not only in the re- 
ligious nations is this true, but in the little religions 
of every animist. He knows the objects that inform 
him. He knows his household gods. And had we a 
chronicle of their homely miracles, we need not go to 
Lourdes or Saragossa to prove the efficacy of the relic and 
the shrine. 

Those who live by such objects are wont to look upon 
the advance of science with a jealous eye. Where science 
combats their animism, they turn bitter and dogmatic. 
That which should be an affirmation of mystery becomes 
a denial of fact. This is because mystery is more vul- 
nerable than knowledge. The sun can destroy the moon- 
light. And although to the wise scientist a mystery re- 
mains after his explanation, it has perhaps lost its poig- 
nant power. It has receded, it is no longer a particular 
and felt mystery, but it is a more ultimate or universal 
wonder. Whether the primitive passionate devoutness 
of men will ever be content with this kind of wonder, is 
a question for the prophets. But if, in the happy and 
most distant future, there is to be a truce between ani- 
mism and science, much that is precious to the animist 
will have to be relinquished. 

“Subject to certain special modifications, Dr. Dumas 
gives C* H™® O* as a formula for the odor of sanctity,” 
—and for the devout heart the odor of sanctity has van- 
ished! One can not, with integrity, keep separate his 
understanding from his passions. That is the tragedy 
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of knowing things. “You can not buy the wares of 
knowledge,” says Plato, “and carry them away in an- 
other vessel; when you have paid for them you receive 
them into the soul and go your way, either greatly harm- 
ed or greatly benefited.” Today we have such an issue 
as Plato indicated. We have persons whose health and 
morale depends upon superstition. Miracles are their 
medicine. Shall we go on dealing out to them a little 
knowledge here and a little ignorance there, as the doc- 
tors and ministers deal their wares, or shall we general- 
ly have faith in the caustic quality of truth? I believe in 
the latter alternative. I believe that the animist must 
accept knowledge and receive it into his soul. He must 
accept even that knowledge of self which the oracle at 
Delphi counselled, and which today again in the therapy 
of Sigmund Frend has become the master-key to all 
“miracles” of healing. And when the physiology and psy- 
chology of his shrine-wonders are explained to him, he 
must endure understanding them. He must be content 
to remember that the existence of shrines, and sanctity, 
and scientific explanation, is itself unexplained. He 
must consent to know that mystery, where it is not ig- 
norance, belongs to the universe and not to a part of it; 
that all the world is the miracle, and that the holy place 
or object which he has set apart, is but the mortal sym- 
bol of that immortal faith. 


Science is foresworn by her ideal against the bizzare 
and outstanding event. She is sworn to interpret all 
things in terms of other things. She has succeeded in 
interpreting those things which we called miracles of 
healing in terms of every day experience, and is justified 
by her success. But when the scientist makes an idol 
of his explanations, when he worships himself in them, 
and thinks he holds the wand which will make the uni- 
verse dance, then he is more primitive than the animist. 
Some day he will learn that his business is to express one 
experience in terms of another, for the purpose of corre- 
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lating our reactions to them; and that it can be nothing 
more. He will know that the presence and coordinate 
nature of the two experiences is a mystery always above 
him. He will know that he has finally explained nothing, 
that the universe and every inch and moment of it is 
an outstanding and bizarre event. It has a miraculous 
and perfect sacredness, which the light of knowledge can 
not dim. Yet it is a proper object of the mind, and in 
its degree a bulwark against misfortune and disease. The 
animistic or religious view of the world gives a tone to 
the body which science can not give. It produces in 
many people a peaceful health and a reinforced purpose. 
The miracles of the shrines and relics prove the value 
of superstitious mystery in curing disease, and the wiser 
mystery, which does not combat but transcends science, 
may by symbolizing itself in sacred things, produce 
some of the same effects. For science when she has grown 
to the age of humility, will see how inadequate she is for 
an adult reaction to an astonishing world. For her own 
good purposes she may conspire with art to bring a tran- 
sitory perfection into those places which are not dedicat- 
ed to her, but to universal being. 
MAx EASTMAN. 








THE SLAVS. 


Of all the nationalities which have of late years 
thronged the immigration bureaus of the United States, 
the Slavs are perhaps the least known and consequently 
the least understood by Americans. In fact, the ma- 
jority of Americans do not even know who these people 
are and whence they come. A large part of this con- 
fusion has arisen from the fact that the Slovaks of north- 
ern Hungary have translated their tribal name into Eng- 
lish by the doubtful adjective “Slavish,” thus ignorantly 
arrogating to themselves the sole right to be called Slavs 
by our countrymen. The fact is that the term “Slav” 
is scientifically applied to the following races and tribes, 
among all of which dialects belonging to the Slavonic 
Indo-Germanic family of speech are in use: viz., the Rus- 
sians, who must be subdivided into Great Russians, White 
Russians and Little Russians, or Ukrainians; the Poles of 
Russia, Germany and Austria, corresponding with the tri- 
partite division of Poland among these three governments; 
the Slovaks, who extend across the entire northern border 
of Hungary, from the Little Russian language-line on 
the east, to the Bohemian border on the west; the Bo- 
hemians, who embrace also the Moravian population to 
the south of them, and both of which tribes speak a dis- 
tinct western Slavic idiom; the Serbs and Croats on the 
south, who differ only in that they write their common 
speech, the Serbs in the Cyrillic (Russian) alphabet and 
the Croats in the Latin form; finally in this connection, 
must be mentioned the Bulgarians who speak a bastard 
form of Slavic and whose dialects extend, not only 
throughout political Bulgaria, but also through a large 
part of Macedonia. To the Serbs must be added the 
brave tribe of Montenegrins and also the Slovenes, who 
inhabit the district just behind Trieste and, strangely 
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enough, the little island of Wends in Prussia and Saxony, 
who, although separated by centuries of isolation from 
their southern Slavic cousins, still use a distinctly Serbo- 
Slavonic form of speech. 


These then are the Slavs, and it will at once be no- 
ticed that the distinction between them and also their 
common bond is one of language, rather than of race. 
For example, the Bulgarians are really not Slavonic at 
all, having originated in a primitive Hunnic tribe, which 
in the latter days of the Byzantine empire, swept across 
southern Russia like a black storm and drove out or 
dominated the Serbo-Slavs of the Balkan peninsula. 
These invaders soon lost their original Hunnic speech and 
adopted a modified and corrupted form of the local idiom 
at that time, which has since developed into the modern 
Bulgarian language. The Serbs are also of fairly mixed 
race, although they are in the main descended from the 
original Slavic speaking tribes which came down into 
the Balkans in the sixth Christian century. They have 
always been a strong and warrior nation, lovers of rea- 
sonable freedom. The Bohemians and Moravians have 
also a very large Germanic admixture of blood and, in 
fact, are the most stable-minded of all this great family 
save the Russians and Serbs. The Hungarian Slovaks 
too cannot boast a pure Slavic origin, as they have in- 
termarried in the course of centuries with the neigh- 
bouring Maygar (a Finno-Ugric) race which has given 
them the low forehead and broad features peculiar to 
the Slavonic race. They are distinctly a_labor- 
ing class, industrious, but much given to drink. 
The Poles, on the other hand, boast that they 
are the only purely Slavonic race, but even among them, 
we find the blond Swedish type left by the ravages of the 
Thirty Years’ War and a very decided German blend as 
well. Fickle and unstable as water, these people owe to 
their selfishness, or rather to the extremely individual- 
istic national character of their leading class, the down- 
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fall of their once proud kingdom. Made into a great 
central European power by the Lithuanian princes of 
the Jagiello family and moulded into a strongly central- 
ized state, these people, almost as soon as the Jagiello 
family died out, began systematically to plot their own 
ruin by insisting in their parliament on the principle of 
the unanimous vote for all measures, so that a single 
member might veto a bill or even demand an immediate 
adjournment which the rest of the Diet were powerless 
to resist. 

The Russians alone of all this family were able to 
found a great permanent empire, partly because of their 
isolation from the rest of Europe and partly because 
they have always had in themselves a certain inherent 
strength which seems to be largely lacking among the 
other Slavonic nations, except the Serbs. The Russians 
began with a large number of independent principalities, 
some of which, notably Novgorod the Great, were real- 
ly mercantile republics after the style of mediaeval Ven- 
ice. With the great invasion of the Tartar “Golden 
Horde,” tribute was laid on all these local governments 
by the Tartar Grand Khan and the Prince of Moscow 
succeeded in getting himself named as the tax collector 
for the Tartars. This naturally gave the Muscovites a 
dominant position among the other Russian political di- 
visions, so that when the Tartars gradually broke up and 
withdrew their baneful influence, Moscow was able to 
proclaim herself as the leading Russian power. Un- 
fortunately for democratic ideals, but perhaps. for- 
tunately for subsequent Russia, Moscow was never a 
republic but had always based her governmental] prin- 
ciple on autocratic principles. This led to the subjuga- 
tion of one Russian principality after another, until 
finally, we find a united Muscovite autocracy governing 
most of what is now European Russia. The Muscovite 
Grand-Prince naturally then styled himself, first Tsar 
and later Imperator, following the extinct Byzantine 
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model, and so we get Russia as she exists to-day; a great 
centralized monarchy, admirably organized on German 
bureaucratic models imported by the progressive Peter 
the Great. Much as Americans, who have been brought 
up in an enlightened community, may be inclined to look 
askance on this autocratic ideal, it was none the less the 
‘ only one which made Russia possible as a working force. 
The Russian population is probably the most mixed 
in the world. Even in Petrograd, the Finnish language 
is heard in the streets, almost as much as the official 
Great Russian. Tartars of every variety, wild Siberian 
tribes, as yet not scientifically classified, the “‘fifty--seven 
varieties” of the Caucasus, where it is not certain just 
how many languages are spoken, the three linguistic di- 
visions of Russian noted above, Great, White and Little, 
are only some of the cosmopolitan difficulties with which 
the Russian government has had to contend. In spite 
of all these almost insuperable obstacles, Russia has suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Great Russian language as the 
idiom of education, and in impressing on her varied sub- 
jects the feeling that they are Russians first of all, as 
they have shown by their numerous enrollment in the 
present war, during which all sectional differences have 
been laid aside and even religious disagreements for- 
gotten. 

What have these many Slavic nationalities, all of whom 
speak kindred idioms, in common, and can they ever be 
bound together into a united Slavia? That is the politi- 
cal question which confronts all students of the Slavic 
phenomenon? Italy was united into a unified kingdom 
in 1870, in spite of her many dialects, some of which 
like Piedmontese and Sicilian are practically different lan- 
guages of the Latin stock. Why can the same not be 
effected among the Slavs as the result of a Russian and 
Allied victory in the present conflict? There is great dif- 
ference, however, between the Italian question before 
the day of Victor Emmanuel and the Slavic problem of 
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our day. Italy always had a recognized literary lan- 
guage, the dialect of Tuscany, in which Dante and Pe- 
trarch sang and which every educated Italian had to 
know long before the political union. There is no such 
recognized Slavic idiom, because, unfortunately, each 
Slavic race has insisted on cultivating its own language 
into a literary medium. We have, therefore, great Rus- 
sian and Polish literatures, which are characteristic of 
their respective national developments, and neither of 
which could be suppressed. We have also an attempt at 
a literature in Bohemia which of late years has grown 
greatly. Even the little oppressed Slovaks have also rais- 
ed their literary head, instead of adopting as their own 
the neighboring Bohemian culture, as they should per- 
haps have done. The Serbs boast a long historical litera- 
ture consisting mainly of folk-songs, but these are well 
worth preserving, as they are, especially those of Ragu- 
sa on the Dalmatic coast, of singular and almost oriental 
beauty. The Bulgarians also have tried to twist their 
crabbed and broken speech into a literary form, which 
has within the last twenty-five years produced a practi- 
cal modern literary development. It is evident there- 
fore, that unlike the Italians the Slavs have no lingua 
franca, no common medium of communication, which all 
can perfectly understand. Nor have they a common re- 
ligion or alphabet, as we have already seen. The eastern 
Slavic peoples, the Russians, the Serbs and the Bulgari- 
ans, are all members of the Greek Orthodox rite, while 
the Poles, Bohemians and Croats (the same as Serbs lin- 
guistically) are Roman Catholics, or, in less numbers, 
Lutherans, or independent Protestants. All Slavs who 
are not of the Orthodox rite write their languages in 
Latin letters, while the Orthodox Slavs use the Cyrillic 
or Russian form, as I have already remarked in connec- 
tion with the Serbs and Croats. On what then, I repeat, 
can they base a common interest as blood brothers, or 
at least as brothers in a common Slavic linguistic type? 
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Only on the fact that it is possible to make a speech, for 
example, in simple Russian to any audience of mixed 
Slavs and be fairly well understood, or conversely to use 
any other Slavic dialect, except perhaps Bulgarian, and 
be understood almost as well by the same audience. That 
is to say, the Slavic idioms are so closely allied that a 
little intelligence is all that is necessary for them to 
understand each other. It is possible to converse on any 
“cultivated” topic in any form of Slavic with Slavs of an- 
other variety, but so soon as the speaker tries to speak 
of ordinary things, such as, for example, the household 
objects, foods, etc., he will find that these words have 
been differentiated so e:.tensively that he will be unintel- 
ligible. 

We see then that there is this much common basis for 
a united Slavic feeling. But there is something more 
which is evident among all these nationalities, save the 
Poles and the non-Slavic Bulgars. Every kind of Slav 
has a sentimental ideal of a distant but realizable 
Slavia, a sort of utopian, perhaps, but to them none the 
less real union of interest, which some day may come 
to exist. They all have one important trait in common: 
the possession of a great personal and communal energy. 
The Slav is not naturally autocratic in his ideals, al- 
though he may bow, as he has done in Russia, to centrali- 
zation. The Slav is by nature a combiner everywhere, 
except in Poland. It is largely indifferent to him, wheth- 
er he combines under the aegis of a Tsar, or under a 
representative government as in Serbia. He loves his 
own people, and he also loves every other Slavic idiom 
which reminds him of his own. I have seen the faces of 
Serbs brighten up when I addressed them in Russian and 
heard their glad cry “Slavidn”—‘“Slav” when they 
heard this idiom which, although not their own, is so 
distinctly Slavonic. The Bulgarian must be counted out 
in this respect, for he is the enfant terrible among these 
nations, selfishly bound up in his own tribe and hating 
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bitterly his more successful and resourceful neighbor the 
Serb. Also the Pole can hardly be said to feel the need 
of a Slavia. He, in fact, rebels against the idea, because 
he hates the Russian and despises the Slovak, who is in 
many ways a better man than himself. The Pole looks 
with contempt also upon the capable and energetic Bo- 
hemian and makes fun of every other variety of Slavic 
save his own melodious, but extremely sibilant dialect. 
Leaving out these two discordant elements, there exists 
a common Slavic feeling, which may some day soon be 
realized under the aegis of Russia, if only Russia will not 
attempt to crush out the life of the other Slavic nations 
who seem destined to her peculiar care in the near future. 
Personally, I have every hope that Russia will see the 
wisdom of never attempting to do more than to stimulate 
among her sister peoples, who so soon may come under 
her protectorate, a love of the Russian language and 
literature and thus cement them into a closer intellectual 
union with her, a union which could never be effected 
by force of arms. And these peoples are ready for a 
reasonable Russian protectorate at this moment. Bo- 
hemians, Slovaks and even Serbs are already manifest- 
ing a deep interest in Russian literature and history and 
are prepared to extend a friendly hand to a Russia which 
shall show itself friendly to lecal Slavic ideals. 

It is highly important for Americans, who have had 
in the past so large a Slavonic immigration, to devote 
some attention to the mental characteristics of these far 
from undesirable people. The hard working Slovak, 
naturally an agriculturist, the equally industrious Serb 
or Croat who makes a rocky soil bloom with vineyards, 
the Russian peasant, honest and capable, and nearly al- 
ways deeply religious along very ancient Christian lines, 
are all desirable acquisitions in a new country and should 
be made welcome to our land, which has always been 
ready to welcome those sincerely desirous of making 
their way. Nor is it necessary to compel these last na- 
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med peoples by the strong hand of the law. They do not 
murder as a pastime; they are inclined to be just to each 
other and to their American hosts, who need only wean 
them in certain cases from too great a love of the whis- 
key bottle and thus have in this immigration a strong 
bulwark of representative government. Night schools 
should be established wherever there is a large Slavic 
community, in which the immigrants may be taught the 
English language by means of their own, and not by the 
childish system followed in New York City of sending 
them teachers who know not a word of any idiom except 
English. It is not remarkable that good results have not 
been obtained by such faddist methods, which should be 
universally frowned on. A foreign language can be learn- 
ed only by means of the language of the learner and not 
by a silly system of signs and grimaces, to which the 
New York incompetent teachers have had to resort. Make 
the immigrant Slav an American as soon as possible and 
teach him what American ideals are in his own tongue. 
Then teach him our common speech in the same way and 
we shall find that the Slav, owing to his fine quality of 
combination and assimilation, will not be the least nota- 
ble of our adopted American citizens. 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 








THE POETRY OF WILLIAM 
VAUGHN MOODY. 


There are a few men among us who in surety of soul 
find their divinity in the cloistered walks of the art of 
worship. They are those spirits whose eyes, turned ever 
inward, are untroubled by the common realities of life. 
But the great bulk of men we know, live boisterously, 
working out their wills in the large clay of human cir- 
cumstance. Now either group I fancy is worthy of re- 
spectful envy. For in whichever region men pursue life, 
the bother and the horror of choice is over Nature hath 
been parsimonious to most of us, and we go through the 
years either as body seers or as mind seers, blocking 
the light and shade of earth into practical data, or blur- 
ring it all into spiritual vision. Few there have been 
who with the full limbs of sensitiveness and power have 
tried to live life fully; fewer still who have attained a 
unity of transcendence for its varied parts. 

The quest of this unity in all its broader meanings was 
Moody’s life. Pagan and Mystic—those two words that 
we hear coupled now and then in curious paradox—were 
Moody’s heritage. His sensitiveness to all beauty made 
the springs of Hellenism sweet to him, and he became a 
deep drinker at the fount of culture. 

But a kind of vastness of spiritual integrity made all 
his learning passionate, and deep-bathed in the waters of 
his own individuality. He was like Milton in this re- 
spect; without Milton’s horizon, yet surely with some- 
thing of Milton’s profundity. It was this that made him 
understand Dante; that made him able to compose a 
mystic trilogy, with lyrics which echoed the music of the 
Bacchae. 

Indeed it is this classic culture that stands as an amaz- 
ing foil to his simple poems upon the themes of everyday. 
For here, without remote romanticism to lend him magic, 
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he takes over our common folk words and makes them 
wonderful. Perhaps by warming them first at the hearth 
of his heart; as in Gloucester Moors: 


A mile behind is Gloucester town 

Where the fishing fleets put in, 

A mile ahead the land dips down 

And the woods and farms begin. 

Here, where the moors stretch free 

In the high blue afternoon, 

Are the marching sun and talking sea, 
And the racing winds that wheel and flee, 
On the flying heels of June. 


* * * * * 


Scattering wide or blown in ranks, 
Yellow and white and brown, 

Boats and boats from the fishing banks 
Come home to Gloucester town. 

There is cash to purse and spend, 

There are wives to be embraced, 

Hearts to borrow and hearts to lend, 

And hearts to take and keep to the end,— 
O little sails, make haste! 


Then turning with a thought for the ship of the world: 


But thou, vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee? 

What shapes, when thy arriving tolls, 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 

Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 

Or shall a haggard ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to, 
While the many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 
And nothing to say or do? 
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I do not know what he has done to his words here. 
Perhaps kept them afloat awhile in the harbor of his 
heart, before sending them forth upon the sea of poesy. 
It is strange that in the brief line: “O little sails, make 
haste!” there is caught the yearning of sea-wife for sea- 
man, the whole lifted longing of those at home for the 
home-comer. And in the last verse, if you will look again, 
there is a new vision of the degraded and socially fallen 
upon our earth, their fever and their pain, and the mean- 
ing of their lives in the planet’s destiny. 

Men have gone to the Greek for its golden gods, for its 
mythoi, for its sanctities of classic romance, and no one 
would wish their journeys unstrolled. But few indeed 
there are who have seen, behind choral music into the 
Greek tragic heart; few at least who have seen, and 
found therein an atmosphere natural to their own spirits. 
Milton, of course, who received into his own muse genuine 
echoes of Aeschylus, not because Oxford taught him 
Greek, but because his own soul was Aeschylean. And 
Arnold at rare intervals when we cry with him for his 
own unpent emotion. And Moody’s genius too, when he 
drank deepest from the Hellenic spring, partook, I think, 
of that tragic depth which lies behind music. Those So- 
phoclean choruses, which must gather into their lyricism 
the poet’s own buoyancy or desolation, played upon 
Moody’s spirit like skilful masters and set up surges in 
his Northern heart that wailed their way out in dreadful 
ode and lyric. 

One of these is “Jetsam,” a bit of spiritual program 
music in verse. From Nature with her sights and sounds 
he borrows the bright stuff of his imagery, not through 
obvious pictures, but by some hinted memory of sweet- 
ness or terror. The first lines of the ode are pitched low; 
the poet beside the river of Death with only the purpose 
of Death alive in his heart. Then the appearance of the 
moon in a sudden treble of delight. And since youth and 
poetry have ever been companioned by her, this sudden 
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and gorgeous rising bring both back with their old laugh- 
ter and their old poignancy. 


O, who will shield me from her? Who will place 

A veil between me and the fierce inthrong 

Of her inexorable benedicite? 

See, I have loved her well and been with her! 

Through tragic twilights when the stricken sea 

Groveled with fear; or when she made her throne 

In imminent cities built of gorgeous winds 

And paved with lightnings; or when the sobering stars 
Would lead her home ’mid wealth of plundered May 
Along the violet’s path of even song. 


Out of her changing lights I wove my youth 

A place to dwell in, sweet and spiritual, 

And all the bitter years of my exile 

My heart has called afar off unto her. 

Lo, after many days love finds its own! 

The futile adorations, the waste tears, 

The hymns that fluttered low in the false dawn, 
She has untreasured as a lover’s gifts: ... 
They are the burden of the songs she made 
In coming through the quiet fields of space, 
And breathe between her passion-parted lips 
Which summers through the dimness of the sea. 


Here is not Greek beauty surely, but the beauty of the 
Greeks operant upon a Northern heart. Here is a turn- 
ing in upon the very seat and fortress of the emotions, 
and bringing them into the sunlight with all their bloody 
pageantry: a secret plundering of the tabernacle of the 
heart, and a giving of the shewbread to the people. 
Moody’s poetry if one reads enough of it, has a strange 
fullness about it, head-satisfying and heart-satisfying it 
seems. While the emotions of the spirit scatter out of 
doors, the intellect runneth not far behind. For too many 
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of our pageant poets give us a satiety with their thick 
buttered muse till one longs for a draught of polar in- 
tellect. Moody has an outdoor quality, too, in his poetry 
that suggests that the body likewise hath its part. The 
sky and the sea are there, and the wind upon the heath. 
To seek out the medium that would react to this fullness 
of the feeling, was not easy; and the struggles that led 
him to his chosen quality were deeper and fiercer than for 
poets of more perfected focus. It was a technique that was 
to be modelled on the texture of life, capable as well of 
the discordant as of the harmonious, broad enough for 
belligerency, for love and for beauty. In “The Daguer- 
reotype” comes the story of early failures sung in a time 
of later mastery. It is written in the presence of his 
mother’s picture, and he gives us gay memories of early 
childhood tinged with the gray of years, lightly pencilled 
portraits of her imagined girlhood, and at length an 
inquisition of himself before her spirit’s eyes: 


With any but this girlish depth of gaze, 

Your coming had not so unsealed and poured 
The dusty amphoras where I stored 

The drippings of the winepress of my days. * * 
Even of these, of these in chief, 

The stale breath sickens, reeking from the shard. 
Nothing is left, Ay, how much less than naught! 
What shall be said or thought 

Of the slack hours and waste imaginings, 

The cynic rending of the wings, 

Known to that froward, that unreckoning heart 
Whereof this brewage was the precious part, 
Treasured and set away with furtive boast? 

O dear and cruel ghost, 

Be merciful and just! 

See, I was yours and I am in the dust. 


* 


It is interesting to submit to a nearer examination that 
quality, which in its ultimate quarry is beyond analysis. 
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We can at least pick out the notes. Their peculiar nature 
comes from the habit of conserving the qualities of things 
rather than the things themselves, the emotional impres- 
sion of objects rather than their outlines. Hence “the 
opal heart” of a summer afternoon; the “ashen lips” of 
the western storm. For here there is not the mere record 
of color but the emotion of color ringed round with cling: 
ing memories. For the color-word, opal, brings to the 
ear richness and pleasured ease, and the color-word, ash- 
en, is followed close by terror itself and pallid fear. And 
the one befits the summer’s afternoon, and the other the 
storm. Then further, if you will take any of these words 
that make more living the object they describe, as, “strick” 
en sea,” “gorgeous winds,” “sobering stars,” you will 
find it is their sonority that gives them vigor. They are 
all sounds which love to be spoken; whose overtones 
mount and press into memory. 

There is ever clear in Moody’s verse, a consistent avoid- 
ance of simile in favor of metaphor. It is here that we 
grope towards insight. For it is the quality of the stuff 
of his metaphor that gives him thaumaturgy. If he 
would describe the movement of a head, the shape of a 
cloud, or the rise of a thought he lifts his figure from the 
elemental feelings or from some large natural phenom- 
enon. For, however spiritual or inwoven his theme may 
grow, this constant use of the elements of life gives it 
that large air of outdoor vigor. Perhaps if Robert 
3rowning had wished to describe the color of a Cardinal’s 
gown he would have written, “Like porphry pillars in 
Old Rome;” while Moody, I fancy, might have cried, “Red 
like the furnace of the sun at eventide.” It is without 
doubt this wider and more archeological imagery of 
Browning that makes one feel, despite interest, a dry 
taste to his work, where the younger poet on the same 
themes would be rainy and more under the clouds. Moody, 
of course, does not leave literature totally outside his 
gleaning ground. But when he goes to it, it is to take 
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large mythic echoes that have become, through the warm- 
ing of men’s hearts, almost elemental in their appeal. 
In “The Moon Moth” printed below, note his mention of 
““Medea, and her witch love for Jason,” of “Bellerophon” 
who “snared the winged horse and backed him in the 
moon,” of “Hymettos and grape dark Pentelicon,” and of 
“Athens, lifting her solemn crown of temples to the sun.” 
These are fragments out of storied Greece made rich by 
the centuries reverence and now taken once more and 
bent to the purpose of poetry. 

It is out of the very bed of his virtues that his faults 
flourish and make head. For this trend toward large 
meanings leads him to shout where he should often 
whisper. And at times the lavish use of natural imagery, 
brings him to a ludicrous intimacy with the sun and stars. 
If the spirit be too apt to cosmic speech, he finds walk- 
ing on the earth an annoyance. Thus there are moments 
in dramatic dialogue or even in an ode when the theme 
calls for crisp speech, and the aching ear iongs for the 
sonority to cease while it catches up. It is this faculty of 
alternation from the grave to the sprightly that Moody 
lacks. He changes his theme but he cannot change his 
key. For somehow the grave or mystic nature of his 
spirit has got into the essence of his language, and 
his words refuse to dance without haloes. The pure ca- 
pacity for chatter, is beyond him. This misfortune is 
most clear in his great failure, the poetic trilogy. Despite 
countless passages of beauty it fails of unified effect chief- 
ly, | fancy, because of its ponderosity. The dramas blud- 
geon one over with their too great seriousness. But even 
with this concession they lack contrast; and save on the 
background of peace and good laughter, what great trag- 
edy can be painted? 

Here then is a brief mention in gross reckoning of the 
score of the man. But while this hasty critique fits loose- 
ly the verse above, it misses utterly his best music in “The 
Moon Moth.” Nearly every mind is filled with unpictured 
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ideals that only find their outlines when the living object 
comes into light. You who have longed for a lover you 
could not describe, or yearned for a painting you had 
never seen, know the zest of sudden finding. This I think 
must have been Moody’s ecstacy when “The Moon Moth” 
lay accomplished. 

It is written completely in symphonic movement, and 
the later poignancy hangs much upon the effects of earlier 
chords. Its first measures are clear and simple—a carven 
beauty : 


Again the steep path turns, and pained at heart 

With prescience of the beauty soon to be, 
limbing I break the flowering weeds apart, 

And the low vines that mat about my knee, 

Till airy-strong against the sky and sea 

Juts out the fragment of a temple’s base 

And one great corner-stone. 

Deep, deep, within me, in some deepest place 

Of unknown being, laughter wakes, and moans, 

And on the marble ledge I lay my face, 

Bowed down with thoughts of Her who had this house and 

throne. 


This then is the region the Moon Moth may visit— 
whatever the Moon-Moth may be! And now with the 
chorus, not forgetting its beauty, comes the cry of the 
quest: 


We cry with drowsy lips how life is strange, 

And shadowy hands pour for us while we speak 

Old bowls of slumber, that the stars may range 

And the gods walk unhowled-at. . . . To my cheek 
This stone feels blessed cool. My heart could break 
Of its long searching and its finding not, 

But that it has forgot 

What ’twas it searched, and how it failed thereof. 
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—O soft, ye flute-players! No temple dove 
Be fluttered! Soft, sing soft, ye lyric gir!'s, 
Till the shrine portals ope and the blue smoke outcurls. 


And now pure loveliness, mounting into question: 


In Aphrodite’s porch, 
Perfect of her the slumbering lovers lie, 
And on the shrine steps, where her saffron torch 
Lights their young bosoms when they turn and sigh, 
And in the moonlit grove, and round the high 
Plinth, where her fiery urns purpureal 
Signal her native deep; 
To these she giveth all things, even sleep. 
But rich, rich giver, hast thou given all? 
Dost thou not some diviner secret keep 
For me, though outland, though half-atheist in thy hall? 


And in the next verses which I have omitted, the Moon- 
Moth cometh, symbol perhaps of Love, perhaps of Beauty, 
perhaps of Life. And the music riseth into Joy: 


Our souls had risen from their second birth, 

And were at peace within the land thereof: 

With tears we trod there and with careless mirth: 
And sometimes on the bosom of my love, 

Or on her lips or brow, or poised above, 

All palpitant and doubtful on her head, 

A soft-winged splendor lit; 

And I would say, “The Butterfly!” and sit 

Loving it till it went. And once I said 

“Hush the Moon-Moth!” That evening we were wed 
Anew, and we were glad as the uprisen dead. 


There is much playing on this theme in varied keys, but 
the ending of the whole is quiet as the beginning. Here 
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is a fragment of it, starting in passion, ending in peace— 
a carven beauty: 


Sigh not, love; tremble not! Be all at peace! 

You will not go because the moth is flown? 

Gone, beyond passion’s cry! The moon-washed stone, 
The sleeping weeds, the stars few over dreaming Greece. 


I fancy there is in this poem the paradox of Moody’s 
life. Changeful, ruddy passion, which has on its face the 
spirit of quest turned heavenward, and besides it the 
peace of beauty which we think of as a graven thing, 
absolutely for worth and worship. Somehow the poet 
comes to our feet, not as a victor to claim the bays, but 
rather as a torch bearer who pauses in his race, and we 
who are allowed to take the flame from his hand, bent 
back by speed, catch by surprise the eternal lines of beau- 
ty in his face. And as we move away, behold the torch 
is in our hand, and the beauty has entered into our 
hearts. 

CHARLES R. WALKER. 














THE PUMP ROOM. 
UNSPOILED TASTE. 


Unspoiled Taste is touring the Old World at the age of 
four and a half, and still has London, Belgium, France, 
and Italy before him. He has already seen enough and 
heard enough, in Scotland and England, to engender in his 
mind a dim idea that in some way or other travel, even for 
little boys, is a very fine thing. 

Perhaps you think that is why he entertains the entire- 
ly proper view that Rome is the most perfect place of all, 
and is eager to be off in that direction without delay. If 
so, you are mistaken. The reason why he is so discrim- 
inating is that he knows the trunks are there, and the 
toys will be unpacked when we arrive. 

It is not impossible that you are an exceedingly culti- 
vated person, and would prefer to call him Unformed 
Taste; but that is a preference which I do not condivide, 
as the Italians say. I choose to keep company with the 
author of a certain famous Ode on Intimations, and re- 
gard his as an example of taste as yet but slightly faded 
from contact with the light of common day. 

To be sure, there are certain things about him that 
are barbarous in our eyes. He doesn’t always behave well 
when his face is being washed, resents being inconveni- 
ently treated, and in general doesn’t see the reasonable- 
ness of doing things in the grown-up way. But then, all 
that is barbarous to us only because owr taste is spoiled. 
He does things in nature’s way—laughs aloud when he is 
pleased, storms when interfered with, and never pretends 
to enthusiasms he does not feel. The trailing clouds of 
glory on which he came to earth had their starting-point 
in a place where there was no such stupid thing as culti- 
vated taste; or, at least, no one has yet proved the exist- 
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ence in the Heaven which was his home of a fondness for 
statues and painting, or of such a product as culture at 
all. There is, to be sure, a general notion current that 
music of a high order exists there, but even that is not 
absolutely certain to be our kind of music. 

So let us call him Unspoiled Taste, and proceed. 

Unspoiled Taste still drinks at times with tongue in 
plain sight below the under rim of the cup, and sucks his 
milk in as he used to do when more recently arrived on 
the shores of light. He will none of your breakfast cof- 
fee and afternoon tea, and none of your Vichy. “TI’ll take 
some of the water without the bite,” he says—some of the 
real water.” As for warnings against typhoid, they are 
foolishness to him. 

And when it comes to food, Unspoiled Taste will none 
of your pepper, and never asks for salt. He and his like 
would rejoice in the sentiment of Thackeray’s Horatian 
parody : 


Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is— 
I hate all your Frenchified fuss; 

Your silly entrees and made dishes 
Were never intended for us. 


Give him some milk—not boiled, that nasty stuff with 
skin on it, for only Spoiled Taste is afraid of good, fresh, 
natural milk; and give him some bread and other simple 
fare, and he asks for nothing further, unless it be a lump 
of sugar and plenty of water—which nature ignorantly 
persists in telling him is good for digestion. And when he 
gets tired from long beating of the streets with his elders 
in compliance with their insane desire to be always seeing 
stupid, uninteresting churches and things, he doesn’t cry 
out to be taken to a restaurant for dainty appetizing 
viands; just get him a ha’penny worth of thick mince from 
the tray of the shivering woman yonder with the child 
on her arm, or a mere piece of dry bread, and then let 
him stop at the fountain, and he is content. 
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Unspoiled Taste has not yet been given to eat—at least, 
not deeply—of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and [vil. 
He is so benighted still as not to be aware that the calori- 
fic function of the fig-leaf styles in vogue today is not the 
only one. 


Neither has he learned yet that there are occasions 
when thoughts and affections, too, require the leaf. He 
loves his parents—when they are good—and sometimes 
yields to the impulse to say so without calculating time 
and place; not in words, of course, of which he makes but 
little use, but in other ways less worn from use by the 
common crowd, and less corrupted by evil association. A 
kiss, to be sure, did on one occasion serve as the instru- 
ment of betrayal, but it has never pretended to rival the 
tongue. When you lean over Unspoiled Taste in the midst 
of a solemn cathedral service to whisper in his ear not to 
wiggle so much, your mere bending down to him is likely 
to provoke to action certain sensory and motor nerves in 
his organism, and before you have said a word, and before 
either he or you are aware of it, he has put his arms up 
to your neck and given you a resounding kiss—a dread- 
ful thing to do in the midst of prayers! 








Neither does he comprehend the use of keeping still so 
long. In spite of a really sincere desire to please, he will 
wiggle in his seat. With him, to be awake at all is to be 
in motion; nature is forever telling him that life and 
movement are synonymous. In spite of oft-repeated ad- 
monition, and in spite of himself, his hands will reach out 
to feel of the furs of the lady in front of him, or to touch 
the bald gentleman’s head, or to grasp the tails of strange 
dogs in the street. What are the seductive things there 
for if not to touch and take hold of ?—and the dogs, if not 
the gentlemen, never seem to take it amiss. 


And while you are waiting on the platform, in spite of 
himself his legs will lift him up from the suit--case where 
he has been sternly told to stay until further orders, and 
start him careering about in wild parabolas near the edge 
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of the track, until you are afraid he will collide with one 
of the pretty little crimson toy engines that pull the Brit- 
ish trains, and wreck it—and then papa will have to pay 
money, of whose value or provenience Unspoiled Taste 
entertains as little comprehension as of other conventions 
of Spoiled Taste. 


Of course he is only working off his cells; but what 
does Unspoiled Taste know of pedagogy’s way of account- 
ing for naughtiness in little boys? It is no more he that 
offendeth, but sin that dwelleth in his members. 

Unspoiled Taste is as little concerned about fashions in 
language as about those in comportment and diet. He 
knows only that language is a convenient means when you 
want to tell someone something; and so, when he says to 
his sister, “You think you are awful smart of the world,” 
or asks “Whobody else is going?” or, with pardonable 
confusion after hearing so much about cathedrals and 
theatres, calls an amphitheatre a “actheatre,” he doesn’t 
know why you smile, nor care. You know what he means, 
and that is enough for him. And for you, too; you don’t 
feel like insisting on construction when you swing him up 
to your arms to give him a rest in the course of a hard 
forenoon’s walk, and say into his ear, “I like you,” and 
he responds by putting his arms about your neck and say- 
ing into yours, “I do, too!” 

Science is a matter of less unconcern. Unspoiled 
Taste has a thousand questions to ask, and most of them 
begin with “Why?” But he is fortunate beyond the great 
majority of his elders in resting in the arms of a faith 
that saves him from despair. He is possessed by such im- 
plicit confidence in the possibility of finding out things by 
the mere asking of questions that the phantom of I-shall- 
never-know has not yet crossed his path. 

Perhaps this accounts for his rarely being exhaustive 
in his inquiries. ‘Who plays the drum up there when it 
rains?” he asks. You tell him it’s the thunder, and he 
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says “Oh!” and is perfectly satisfied, without requiring 
a philosophy that accounts for the whole creation. 

As for religion, Unspoiled Taste has but little, and for a 
good reason: he is on such perfect terms with God that he 
needs none. He says his prayers under protest—out of 
deference to his spiritual advisers, not because his soul 
cries out. He says them in a hurry, and the moment he 
is through sings out a cheery “Amen!” in mid air on his 
meteoric way from floor to bed. He knows it is all right 
between God and him, and that words are a waste of 
good time. He may not be conscious of this; but then, 
most of our real virtues are unconscious. 

Unspoiled Taste is democratic, if by that we mean that 
he is no respecter of persons. He doesn’t yet distinguish 
between servant and master—unless the former is in liv- 
ery—and lords and commons are all the same to him. 
Whether the country is monarchial or republican, he 
neither knows nor cares. He likes best those persons who 
are simple, wholesome, and hearty. If they have bright- 
colored clothes and a little candy to bestow on small peo- 
ple, it is nothing against them, of course; but not even 
bright uniforms and chocolates, alone, will hold his af- 
fection long. 

You can’t get Unspoiled Taste to make a choice between 
persons and things of his liking. “I like this one and I 
like that one,” is always his answer when confronted by 
a choice, and he is so consistent in his impartiality that 
you let him have both, whenever possible, and spare him 
the pain of renunciation. 

Of course he isn’t entirely Unspoiled. For four years 
and a half he has been living of necessity among the Spoil- 
ed, and evil communication is beginning to have its effect. 
He already harbors more than half a conviction that there 
is something not quite right about striking his mother, 
or saying “I won’t!” to the sterner parent; and he has 
learned to cough away from the table; and once in a hun- 
dred possible times he will come out clear and strong 
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with a “Please” or “Thank you.” But, after all, these 
are only slight perversions, not numerous enough to 
work real harm. Besides, many of them are the result 
of a desire to be obliging, and have nothing to do with 
aesthetics or morals. 

It is in aesthetics that Unspoiled Taste is farthest 
from being perverted. Sunsets and scenery he takes for 
granted, and the posing and gush of the aesthete are 
foolishness to him—as indeed they are to some persons 
less Unspoiled than he. He doesn’t say “How exquisite 
is that shade of lavender above the rim of the moun- 
tain!” or “What marvellous technique the first violin 
displays, and how soft and romantic that andante was 
—quite like Schubert!” He is more likely to exclaim: 
“It’s getting dark, but I don’t want to go to bed!” or to 
call out: ‘Look at the man with the long horn—I wish I 
could have a horn.” When you begin to make ready to 
visit the famous Cathedral, he roundly declares: “I do’ 
want to go to no more churches—I want to stay in the 
room and play!”’ Paul Potter’s bull and Snyder’s hounds 
and the cut watermelons and fine peaches of the Dutch 
painters are rather interesting—the latter especially, if 
it is nearly noon—and at first the Madonna babies have 
a mild appeal; but he will leave them all to go and look 
up at a brightly polished doorknob that is just beyond 
his reach, and will turn his back upon the most wonderful 
scenery to play with the brass fixtures on the car-window. 

Of course he is all wrong, and will have to be set right 
by the slow process of cultivation until his taste is 
formed. That is, until he is like us. It will mean prun- 
ing, and twisting, 2nd distortion, and falsification, and 
he will cry out many a time, or, rather, nature will cry 
out through him; but then, he is going to spend his life 
among us of the perverted taste, and he must be like us, 
or neither he nor we shall be happy. He must be made 
to fit into our cogs, so to speak. We have so many in our 
vast machine that he will be crushed if he doesn’t—and 
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it will never do for him to try to live outside of the ma- 
chine; and the machine is too big and too busy to stop 
and adjust itself to him. He is doomed. 

Yet Unspoiled Taste, with all the trouble his barbar- 
isms cause, somehow appeals. The people in his little 
universe feel an attraction every time their orbits bring 
them near, and they gravitate in his direction and leave 
a caress as they pass. He gets chucks under the chin 
and pats on the head, and favors more substantial in 
his eyes, all along the route—more than he deserves, con- 
sidering that he pays but slight heed to either them or 
their sources, and goes his barbarous way traducing all 
the laws of Spoiled Taste. The very dogs and cats put 
aside their angry looks at his approach; he handles mi- 
crobes with all the familiarity of a tried and trusted 
friend, and comes off with the traditional immunity of 
innocence. 

To tell the truth, the appeal of Unspoiled Taste is so 
strong that we suspect our own taste is far less deep, or 
real, or cultivated, than is commonly supposed. If it 
were not, how could a little child so easily lead us? 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
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GOOD NAMES. 


There are good names and good names. Seedsmen 
use them to catch young gardeners; lovers woo with 
them; maps full of them, become a sweet adventure to 
the eye; men and women who always wear them please 
the moralists. And since they play their part in life, 
they have a part in novels. Consider the course of Eng- 
lish fiction, from Defoe to Thomas Hardy, with its many 
names and fashions of names. 

Defoe, who lacked no other realistic art, seldom 
named a character. In his anonymous underworld brisk 
Moll Flanders knows even her husbands better by their 
callings than by their names. Colonel Jacque speaks 
only of his fourth wife as if she had been christened. 
Roxana’s Europe has few more souls with names than 
Crusoe’s island. Some of the titles seem to come from 
the stage, such as Count Cog, “an eminent gamester,” 
Alderman Stiffrump, and Christallina the virgin, but 
Defoe was, perhaps, too much a democrat to care much 
for names for their own sake. So, it seems, was Rich- 
ardson, though not in the same way; he named his peo- 
ple, but nearly all in plain and simple terms, as befitted 
a blunt tradesman: Andrews, Jones, Williams, Adams, 
Jenkins, Tomlinson. Pamela, indeed, can tell her child- 
ren the fates of Coquetilla, Prudiana, Profusiana, Pru- 
dentia, yet the lady herself becomes Mrs. B———without 
a backward sigh. At times, however, Richardson grew 
less neutral and wrote character neatly into proper 
nouns. Mrs. Jewkes could be only a wicked conspirator, 
Polly Barlow a faithful maid, Dorcas Wykes full of guile 
and arts, Sally Godfrey a woman of spirit. Could the 
Harlowes be people of no breeding, or Miss Harriet 
Byron? And there are syllables that breathe gentility: 
Lovelace, Grandison, Sir Rowland Meredith, Sir Harry 
Beauchamp, Sir Hargrove Pollexfen, Bart. 
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Fielding, turned novelist, remembered the old come- 
dies of his nonage and christened half his younger child- 
ren punningly. This is not true of the most important 
persons, as a rule, Tom Jones, Amelia Booth, Sophia 
Western, Joseph Andrews, Parson Adams are nearly all 
as straight from life as Jonathan Wild himself, though 
Adams and Andrews do come through Richardson. In 
the second rank fall Mr. Booby, the importunate Slip- 
slop, the family of Shaps, Heartfree and Allworthy, pic- 
tures of virtue, Partridge, whose name has both a 
poaching and pastoral air, Blifil, Thwackum, Square, and 
the unrelenting Mrs. Honour. And still further from 
the centre of his stories belong those men and women 
whom Fielding had too little time to portray at length 
but whom he docketed as neatly as ever clerk or Prus- 
sian. One thinks of Peter Pounce, usurer-general, the 
incompatible Tow-wouses, pig-peeking Trulliber, Tom 
Suckbribe, that venal tipstaff, Mrs. Grave-airs, the curi- 
ous prude, Varnish and Scratch, painters, Arsenic and 
Dosewell, physicians, Fireblood, Blueskin, Strongbow, 
rogues all, Betty Pippin and Tom Freckle, rustics body 
and soul; and then one remembers that such names are 
less frequent in Tom Jones and Amelia, by Mr. Justice 
Fielding, than in Joseph Andrews and Jonathan Wild, 
written while the old Harry Fielding was not so far 
away. 

For Smollett, alliteration was a present help in giving 
names: Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Ferdinand 
Fathom. In this and other artifices he outdid his age in 
daring, for he had high spirits and he did not fret over 
little realisms. His sailors, Tom Bowling, Oakum, Jack 
Rattlin, Tommy Clewline, Lieutenant Hatchway, Pipes, 
and Commodore Hawser Trunnion, are sailors, only that 
and nothing more. Roger Potion is a druggist, Comfit 
Colocynth a doctor, Obadiah Goosecap a Quaker, Captain 
Weazel a coward, Sir Giles Squirrel and Sir Timothy 
Thicket country gentlemen, Timothy Crabshaw, Dolly 
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Cowslip, and Hodge Dolt, children of the greenest fields. 
Unsuccessful playwright that he was, Smollett could call 
an actor Mr. Bellower and a manager Mr. Vandal with 
clear conscience and delight. He named a gentleman 
commonor of Christ Church Mr. George Prankleys and 
he put the smack of Cambria in Cadwallader Crabtree, 
deaf and caustic. 


After Smollett, whom Sterne called Smelfungus, 
there were many to practice the punning trick, which 
lasted, even after Jane Austen, whose names are very 
nature itself, into Scott, who is a world of many natures. 
History kept him close to fact with a large part of his 
characters, but he could invent names, when he liked, 
as rich and varied as his plots. He was most fantastic, 
perhaps, with his clergymen: witness John Halftext, 
the curate, canny Peter Poundtext, and Episcopalian Mr. 
Cuffcushion; witness the two Presbyterian Nehemiahs, 
surnamed Solsgrace and Holdenough; witness martyred 
Richard Rumbleberry, covenanting Gabriel Kettledrum- 
mle, and the most violent Habakkuk Mucklewrath. Pe- 
dants, too, are broadly named in Scott, even to the extent 
of Jonathan Oldbuck, Jedidiah Cleishbotham, Cuthbert 
Clutterbuck, Chrystal Croftangry, and Dryasdust, who 
has fathered a tribe. With some others, besides parsons, 
the calling gives the titles, as in Tom Alibi the lawyer, 
Raredrench the druggist, Saddletree, who sells harness, 
and Timothy Thimblethwaite, tailor. Such names are 
for comedy’s sake, and comedy, with Scott, generally 
plays with humble life. But he had names for sterling 
poor souls as well, to wit, Caleb Balderstone, David 
Deans, Dandy Dinmont, to follow the alphabet no furth- 
er. Where Scott was best, however, seems to have been 
at naming those courteous gentlemen and delightsome 
ladies who bring chivaltry to his books. What certain 
signs of birth in the bare surnames Waverly, Redgaunt- 
let, Glendenning, Mannering, Osbaldistone! Could Di- 
ana Vernon have changed names with Alice Lambskin, 
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or Lucy Ashton with Meg Dods, or Rose Bradwardine, 
with devoted Phoebe Mayflower, even Cosmo Conyne 
Bradwardine has not the same savor as Saunders Broad- 
foot; Quentin Durward is not of a rank with Giles Gos- 
ling. Scott made syllables for every order and station 
of life. 

Dickens had no such pretty courtliness, but spoke 
brusquely of Lady Coldveal and Lady Jemima Bilberry 
and Lady Scadgers, Lord Snigsworth, Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, Sir Morbury Dedlock, Lord Decimus Tite Barna- 
cle. But so he spoke of all the world, making names for 
every creature like a new comic Adam in a new topsy- 
turvy paradise. All the power of Smollett passed into 
him to be enlarged to quite new proportions. Smollett 
could call a bumpkin Hodge Dolt, but only Dickens could 
invent the gigantic titles of Nicodemus Boffin, Luke 
Honeythunder, the unlaughing philanthropist, the Par- 
diggles, rapaciously benevolent, or Chevy Slyme. Smol- 
lett, indeed, might have called an undertaker Mould, as 
Dickens did, a visiting nobleman Count Smorltork, a 
schoolmaster Bradley Headstone, a canting preacher 
Melchisedech Howler, might even have named Nicholas 
Nickleby, Betsy Prig, Sally Brass, Miss Mowcher, Mr. 
Pugstyles, or Zephaniah Scadder, but he could never have 
attained to Gradgrind, the Cheerybles, Mrs. Kidgerbury, 
the oldest charwoman in Kentish town, Uriah Heep, 
Septimus Crisparkle, Daniel Quilp, Pecksniff, Podsnap, 
or the firm of Chicksey, Veneering, and Stobbles. It is 
a peculiar virtue and glory of Dickens that he could 
caricature words as he did people. Micawber and Skim- 
pole and Pickwick are caricatures no more than the syl- 
lables which name them. Humorous hybrids of lan- 
guage, they sometimes seem to suggest parent words, as 
if Scrooge were the child of screw and gouge, and War- 
dle of warden and Waddle, but they commonly elude an- 
alysis and seem new words for new persons. 

Thackeray had certain advantages, not only in the lin- 
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guistic gargoyles of his burlesques but in the wild words 
he coined from Germany and Ireland. In English, how- 
ever, he was somewhat nearer nature and directories. 
He has his Lord Bishop of Bullocksmithy and the Arch- 
bishop, of Mealypotatoes, indeed, as well as their humbler 
brethi en of the black cloth, Charles Honeyman, the unc- 
tuous Silas Hornblower, missionary, Thomas Tufton 
Hunt, tufthunter to the very name, Felix Rabbits, the 
curate with fourteen daughters, dull Thomas Tusher, 
and Lemuel Whey, “full of the milk and water of human 
kindness.” The Earl of Bagwig can, without leaving the 
Thackerayan world, consort with the Earl of Bareacres, 
Lord Trampleton, who walks on his dancing partners, 
Lord Tapeworm, Lord Brandyball, Lord Castemouldy, 
Lord Deuceace, or with Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone 
and Sir Giles Beanfield. Jack Snaffle keeps a livery 
stable, the Hawbucks are parvenues, George Marrowfat, 
snob, eats peas with his knife, Poseidon Hicks is a dry- 
salter with a turn for classical poetry, Tom Eaves gos- 
sips, Clarence Bulbul had travel in the Orient, Squire 
Ballance holds the scales of justice. But these are fun 
and ornament. Foreigners aside, Thackeray chose to be 
more real than Dickens, in this matter, though not com- 
monplace. He leaned a little towards distinction and 
genteel dignity in his families: the Gaunts, Warring- 
tons, Sedleys, Newcomes, Osbornes, Kews, Amorys, Clav- 
erings, Crawleys, Esmonds. The Kickleburys, after all, 
are snobs, and the Hoggartys Irish. 

Meredith the Iridescent does not flaunt such color in 
his names as one might expect. He has his puns, or 
nearly: persuasive Lady Blandish, Farmer Broadmead, 
Squire Uploft of Fallowfield, Mr. Parsley, the curate, 
Isabella Current, prim and kindly and not young virgin, 
Mabel Sweetwinter, too fair to be always a shepherdess, 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, a world’s model, the swooping 
Lord Mountfalcon, the blazing Countess of Cressett, 
Gower Woodseer, the poet studied from R. L. S. He has 
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his plain soul: Tobias Winch, of course a greengrocer, 
the immemorial Mrs. Berry, Farmer Blaize, Jonathan 
Eccles, and Anthony Hackbut. He has his fantastics: 
Sir Meeson Corby, Lord Pitscrew, Lord Lockrace, Lady 
Denewdney. But for the most part it is not comedy 
which names Meredith’s characters but gentility. Lucy 
Desborough, Dahlia Fleming, Letitia Dale, Clara Mid- 
dleton, are dewy and fragrant with Carinthia Jane 
Kirby, Clara Forey, Janet Ilchester, Rose Jocelyn, Diana 
Antonia Merion. And the gentlemen mount from Evan 
Harrington, son of a tailor, and Blackburn Tuckham, 
through Nevil Beauchamp, Normanton Hipperdon, of 
course a Tory, and the Hon. Everard Romfrey to those 
superb fathers Sir Austin Absworthy Bearne Feveral, 
Bart., and Mr. Augustus Fitz-George Frederick William 
Richmond Geulph Roy, who made princes laugh. 
Gentlemen and ladies are not the special care of Thom- 
as Hardy, and yet he has done well by them: witness El- 
fride Swancourt, passionate, thwarted Eustacia Vye, the 
Ear! of Uplandtowers, Barbara Grebe, who married him, 
Swithin St. Cleeve, merely a curate’s son, and Lady Vi- 
viette Constantine, who loved him. One of Hardy’s 
tricks is to match with stout Saxon words others that 
come from Greece or Rome or Judea, as Cytherea Ald- 
clyffe, Damon Wildeve, Aeneas Manston, Bathsheba 
Everdene. The effect is like that of the ruins of Roman 
Briton which always stand behind the scene to lend it 
depth and tragic atmosphere. And the Saxon words 
have hints in them. Caroline Aspent is a trembling, un- 
certain creature, like Thomas Leaf; Donald Farfrae is a 
wanderer from his own heath; Gabriel Oak will not 
bend; Sir Bridehead carries into middle age the shock 
and fear of the bride. Philology, ready servant of art, 
makes the difference between Smollett’s solid rustics and 
such as Anne Garland, Fancy Day, Tabitha Lark, Phyl- 
lis Grove, Diggory Venn, Giles Winterbourne, and Tho- 
masin Yoebright. Philology, too, makes the comedy 
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more subtle in those comic names which Shakespeare 
could not better, Laban Tall, Joseph Poorgrass, Cain 
Ball, whose mother had misheard the scripture, Anthony 
Cripplestraw, the distressed lovers Suke Damson and 
Tim Tangs, Tony Kytes, who wooed too many, and Unity 
Sallet, who declined him. Not even to speak of his dia- 
lect and place names, which are unspeakably rich, Thom- 
as Hardy’s well-christened children are enough to show 
that his knowledge goes to the roots of the language. 

Of all these, ladies and little people being left out for 
brevity, which have been conscious of the full savor and 
perfume of their syllables? What traits come out in the 
choice? What had his age to do with each of them? 
Who saw the sober hues in Defoe and Richardson, the 
candid puns of Fielding and Smollett, the large fecundi- 
ty of Scott, the hugeness and exuberance of Dickens, the 
polyglot mockeries of Thackeray, the flash and fragrance 
of Meredith? Who now will fail to see the deep, native 
color of Thomas Hardy? Have they not all been pointed 
or” 

CARL VAN DOREN. 











POET TALK—AGE QUOD AGIS. 
THE EDITOR. 


Vers libre, free verse, is one of those things in art which 
are apt to be spoken of as natural. By this the users of 
the term mean to imply a sort of radiant freedom, as 
contrasted with the old and set formalities of sterner 
schools. Evangels of vers libre like to be heard speaking 
of fagged, outworn and most unnatural varieties of the 
conventional media, forgetting thereby that words them- 
selves are only symbols, formal and conventional, and 
very weary, flat and unprofitable unless, indeed, they are 
quickened and raised by the breath of the poet. There 
are rumours of newness, also, about this free verse, flag 
planting on discovered shores Its champions are like 
the boar in The Lament for Adonis that did “bear such 
passionate teeth ;” they rend and tear the older beauties 
of poetry and spill their blood along the glades. 

As a matter of fact the idea of the natural is a delusion; 
the word should be organic. Poetry is natural when it 
is organic, a perfect intermarriage of form with intention 
and quality; when—to use Spenser’s noble words—the 
soul of it makes the body. Newness, too, is a perilous 
claim, for Sophocles in the movement of his choruses 
knew the limits of form, and Matthew Arnold and Whit- 
man and a train of others have not experimented vainly. 
For the new horizon in vocabulary let Wordsworth speak. 
And benighted readers go on being moved by the old love- 
liness, and tears fall at the same feet, however ancient 
their choral step may be. 

The professors, on the other hand, and the old gentle- 
men with seal rings and memories of Tennyson and Schil- 
ler, are loud against free verse; and busy people who 
never think of verse at all, are finding time to be indig- 
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nant at this feminism and new temper in the muses. 
“At ten o’clock in the morning” seems to them anathema, 
and that peppered old town of Mr. Aldington’s is like 
oranges among the Cranford ladies, a thing for closed 
doors. 

These people, both sides, are wrong and they are right. 
In no case is Moliére’s remark that “reasoning is fatal 
to reason” so true as in art. With the conservatives I 
can only be like those who went before me in form ex- 
press and admirable; with the new people I am free to 
do as I please so long as I do not please to write any echoes 
of the proper past, or anything with what they grimly 
call “derivative beauty’—meaning perhaps that they 
would like the effect of it if it were not against their 
principles to do so. I set this up as a maxim more or 
less: in the arts there is nothing you cannot do if you 
can do it; anything goes if you can make it go. And here 
begins the travail, the demand for that mysterious and 
divine gift of genius, which is after all but the gift of 
reacting on life with the ultimate truth and reality. And 
though we may discover new modes of expression—whose 
newness is sometimes necesss *y to shock us into a re- 
sponse—we are to remember that all true art has an 
eternal oldness and an eternal newness for the reason 
that every genuine emotion belongs to the old life of the 
race; and is at the same instant fresh, new, apart, through 
the deeps of personality, new through the invisible walls 
of personality that bound the individual within himse'f. 
After all in great art we are struck most profoundly 
perhaps with the eternal newness of the old things and 
the hints of ancient memory in the new. 

The final test in one’s artistic development is the per- 
ception of quality; and—the first shocks over and the 
grandmother in all of us pacified—one ought to be able 
to extend into new forms the perception developed among 
the old. The people that have a liking, a training, but 
cannot move in strange waters, are useful balances; but 
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it is only through the other more elastic spirits that art 
develops and evolves new forms and new possibilities for 
voicing itself 

We have had new methods in many styles, professedly 
new; passionate and literal, brutal, bestial, polyphonic, 
polysyllabic, Polonian, conscious, pseudo, sincere, what 
not? Some of the best experiments have appeared in the 
Masses, in Poetry, and The New Republic, from the pens 
of such poets as Amy Lowell and Eunice Tietjens, in 
whose work lie sudden surprises of beauty that show the 
possibilities of the school. The poem by H. Phelps Putnam 
quoted below from the Yale Literary Magazine for Jan- 
uary is, I think, a good example of what this free form of 
verse can accomplish. This poem to writers of vers libre 
is a reproach and an exhortation: a reproach for those 
who employ this medium for its own sake, who make 
irregularities on principle, and forget that liberty is of 
all things most perilous; an exhortation to remember that 
this form demands all the labour, the passionate adequacy 
and jealous economy, exacted by other genuine poetry in 
any other form however strict. It has, besides, an unusual 
suggestive and condensed impression, a courageous elimi- 
nation, and a kind of psycho-dramatic quality, that seem 
to fit inevitably into its form. It stands the final test of 
form, which is that any other mode of expression would 
bring about a different poem. 


The title is Playthings: 


Come, great friend, you 

Who know me e’en to where 

My soul stands laughing. 

See! Here I hold 

In my cold, eager hand 

A little sport for us, 

A jumping little clown 

With all his nerve-wracked tricks, 
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A heart, 

Which I have taken fresh 

From underneath the young swelling 
Of the breast of her 

Who gave it me, 

With eyes 

In which new passion’s bold surprise 
Leapt dancing. 


Sing, sing, 

Come, friend, sing; 
Hear our prying hammers ring 
At the walls o’ the frail thing. 


Soon can we smile, 

Calm with deep knowing, 

Our wise eyes answering straight 
The veiléd mystery of any nun’s 
Or harlot’s glance! 

For we’ll have pried 

Into a woman’s soul; 

Have seen the tide 

Of all her charms go running out 
From its heart-home. 


Watch closely now— 

See you not how 

When I approach her 

With swift-footed love, 

It stirs 

From out its slumbrous bed ?— 
And when I kiss her 

How it swoons; 

Then jumps aloft 

As it would break away, 

Go running off to find a star, 
And sing fey love-songs to it? 
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See! See! 

How it starts! 

I had not thought 

A heart could beat so 
For a man! 

Yet so this does for me! 


Go! Quick! Away, friend! 

You must not see 

This red-heart’s joy! 

This is my world; 

I am the god 

Of this enspheréd love! 

Sole god! And jealous, too! 

Aye, god and fool! 

A gaping, white-faced clown! 

Thus and thus had I thought to play, 
And now— 

Oh, say, warm heart; say, wistful love, 


That you’ll not break for me 
For having so betrayed myself 
To thee! 





